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HOTEL 


Noah’s Ark 


MPIC 


~ San Francisco’s 
| newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 


side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 


230 EddySt.,nearTaylor 
San Francisco 


VFA GRR A 


Featuring Southern 
Cooking 


94 Third Avenue 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
4 
2 
$ 
RHEUMATISM 
$ 
~ 2 
can be cured: 


Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 
days. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view © 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 


32 Front St., San Francisco 
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The Golden Book Philosophy 


The Wisdom of the Ages Enshrined in a Volume Which Adds Lustre to 


Its Priceless Contents 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC OUTLINE OF MASONIC, HERMETIC, 
~QABBALISTIC AND ROSICRUCIAN SYMBOLICAL 
| PHILOSOPHY 


By ty P. 


A Magnificent Volume in Which the Master Craftsmen of the Modern World Pay Homage 
to the Master Thinkers of the Past | 


Well has it been said that into this work 
has been compressed the quintessence of a 
colossal learning. ‘‘Not since the Vene- 
tians were wont to lavish the artistic labors 
of a lifetime on a beautiful book has there 
been better workmanship than that be- 
stowed by all the kindred crafts upon this 
modern masterpiece.’’ 


Designed by Dr. John Henry Nash, 

printed by the H. S..Crocker Co., Inc., 

| both of San Francisco, and the 56 four- 

= color process plates (each 9x14 inches) 

prepared by the Los Angeles Engraving 

4 _)Z Co., the book is distinctly a California 

product and in the estimation of experts 

sets a new standard in Western book- 
making. 
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2 


As evidence of the instant recognition 
accorded this literary and artistic achieve- 
a i aay ment, it is already in its fifth edition 
though scarcely off the press. So great has 
been the cost incidental to the production 
of this monumental book that it will be 
necessary to increase its price on July 18th. 
Less than 250 copies are available before 
the increased price becomes effective. 


Vi 


If interested in this book—which will undoubtedly become an exceedingly rare and valuable work within = 

few years—further information will be gladly furnished by the Hall Publishing Company, 201 Trinity 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, California. 3a | 

Inquiries received prior to July 18th will be protected by reservation while correspondence is being exchanged. 
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’Tis sixty years, in retrospect we see 

The miner with his gold from mother-lode, 
The brilliant statesman, with his fiery plea, 
The Church foundation of our moral code. 


—Stendahl Art Galleries, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 


THE PIONEER 
By LuciLLE MACBHERSON 


And then we turn the pages of Bret Harte— 
And live again the laughter of those years; 
The heart throbs of an earlier day, the part 
Played by our kin, the city’s pioneers. 


The Clipper ship from New York “round the Horn”— _ Point to the romance of that written page— 


That anchored close within the Golden Gate: 
The courage and the hope from whence were 
The glory and the honor of the State. 


Play once again the songs of yester-year; 
born Hark to the plaudits when Booth held the stage, 
O pause—in memory of the Pioneer. 
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A DEEP silence brooded over hill and 
valley, the warm silence of mid-day 
in summer. The distant mountains were 
veiled in a thin, blue mist, and the air 
was heavy with the varied perfume of 
mesa and foot-hill. 

A narrow stream cut rather deeply the 
level meadow, and its winding course was 
marked by alders 
and cotton willows 
and tall papyrus. 
Even the birds had 
hushed their songs, 
seeming to feel the 
spell of the drowsy 
noon-tide; only the 
restless dragon-flies 
flew here and there 
on flashing, fairy 
wings of scarlet and 
blue. 

Suddenly the sil- 
ence was broken by 
the sharp sound of 
snapping twigs, and 
through the tangle 
of tree and brush a 
little boy appeared. 
Straight and slim he 4 
stood at the edge of 
the stream, his almost naked little body 
brown as a coffee berry. His coarse, black 
hair hung long on either side of his face, 
and was bound by a narrow band across 
his forehead. In one hand he carried a 
long, slender stick. 

At sight of the water the boy’s eyes 
gleamed, and his white teeth shone in a 
sudden, flashing smile. With a single 
gesture he threw aside the one garment 
that he wore, then he thrust his stick 
deep into the moist earth at his feet and 
jumped into the water. 

Long and happily he splashed and 
played, but in the midst of his fun a loud 
shout in the distance caused him to jump 
up the bank in a hurry. He picked up 
his scanty covering and, with an answer- 
ing shout, dashed through the willows 
and was gone, his switch forgotten. The 
boy was one of a small group of Indians 
who were traveling from the mission San 
Gabriel to Capistrano under the guid- 


The Patriarch 


By Mrs. Imogene Sailor 


ance of one or two of the mission fathers. 

Quiet once more descended on the 
stream. With the coming of evening the 
birds and all the wild creatures of the 
hills came down to drink, and soon the 
moonlight bathed all the land with sil- 


ver. Thus the slow summer passed away, 
the mourning doves called softly to their 
mates in the lonely evenings; leaves be- 
gan to fall from the cotton-willows, and 
soon the first gentle rains of winter be- 
gan. The mountains reared snow-capped 
peaks to the skies. Then the cotton- 
willows put on new green dresses, and 
yellow poppies spangled the emerald 
meadows. The air was like wine. 
During all this time the Indian boy’s 
switch stood in the damp soil and, with 
the coming of the rains, put out little, 
green shoots. Soon it became a sturdy 
tree, differing from all its fellows in 
shape and height. Season after season 
passed away, the Indians came no more 
to the valley as the white settlers began 
to come in and turned the broad mead- 
ows into ranches. In time these ranches 
were sub-divided, streets were laid out 
and cottages appeared here and there. 
A railroad cut through the valley and 


across the water not far from where the 
tree stood. 

With the passing of the years the 
banks of the stream became steeper and 
the stream itself became but a silvery 
thread of water, fed by frequent springs. 
As the tree grew it threw out several 
great branches, which in turn sent out 

smaller limbs, all 


burdened with a 
weight of long, slim 
leaves. Seen from a 
distance in the bright 
sunlight or in the 
mystic radiance of 
the moon the beau- 
tiful tree looked like 
a green fountain. It 
was very tall and 
cast a shade many 
feet in  circumfer- 
ence. The tree is 
| known to many peo- 
43 ple for miles away 
as the “‘big willow” 
many picnics have 
been held under its 
drooping branches, 
and weary travelers 
have rested in their 
cool shade; the old tree shelters them all 
with a gracious hospitality. 

Some of the lower branches have been 
scorched by bon-fire flames; boys have 
broken the bark of the heavy, gnarled 
trunk as they climbed up in search of 
bird-nests, and in many ways the peace 
and serenity of the old days have passed 
away. But when the picnic fires have 
died down and the silence of night is 
broken only by wandering breezes or the 
sleepy twitter of birds, the old tree seems 
to turn towards the mountains and softly 
whisper: “All is changed around us, old 
friends, but thy rugged peaks have re- 
mained the same throughout the ages and, 
still unchanged, shall they gladden my 
eyes until time shall be no more for me.”’ 

And so, a very patriarch among its 
fellows, the big tree stands in its green 
and splendid old age, still a thing of 
beauty and romance—an echo of the days 
that are no more. 
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To San Juan Capistrano 


At the call, we women 

waiting in a California stage 

station, started for the door—thirty of 

us—confidently, though the stage had 
seats for only twenty-five. 

As it happened, I secured the twenty- 
fifth seat and in-the back of the stage, 
from which position, I was able to watch 
complacently while, after much consulta- 
tion between our personal conductor, the 
driver and officials, the remaining five 
were accommodated on frail camp-stools 
in the aisle. 

But my seat- companion failing to 
share in my sense of well-being, was 
leaning belligerently forward. 

“This is no way to do. We were told 
that each one on this trip would have a 
seat to herself—that there would be ab- 
solutely no crowding. ‘This stage was 
built for twenty-five; and they have no 
right to put more than twenty-five into 
it. What about fire? Just consider that. 
How could we get out—I’d like to know 
—crowded in back here? Besides, it’s 
against the law to put seats in the aisle.” 

The other passengers full of happy 
anticipation, glanced at her wonderingly. 
But the stage had started and her further 
protests were drowned for all but me to 
which inadequate audience she now ad- 
dressed herself. 

“TI could have had a seat at the front 
just as well as not, but a woman ahead 
of me pushed her parcel right into my 
stomach. So of course the others 
crowded past me and took the best 
seats.” 

A few miles of threading through 
traffic past sightly mansions overlooking 
the Pacific ocean and we left the beach 
city behind. 

“The light is going to be very bad for 
my eye,” spoke up this seat mate of mine. 
“The doctor was treating it just yester- 
day. And now that very eye is the one 
next the window.” 

Encouraged by my ill-advised murmur 
of sympathy, she continued, “I had a 
front seat on the other side all picked 
out. But the woman ahead of me thrust 
her package so viciously into my stomach 
that of course, I had to step aside till 
the pain was over; and so lost my 
chance.” 

“Perhaps it will not make so much 
difference,” I tried by way of comfort. 
“The light seems about the same every- 
where.” 

“Tt makes the greatest difference,” she 
retorted indignantly. ‘““That eye was just 
treated at eleven o'clock yesterday—less 
than a day ago. I might just as well as 
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By Anna Merrill Foster 


not have had a seat on the other side. 
There is no sense in crowding this way. 
When that woman ahead of me dug her 
big angular bundle right into my # 

But recalling the now familiar organic 
detail, I was more interested in the 
ripening barley fields, as the stage struck 
back into the country through the vivid 
green hills of spring; and bore us on- 
ward between trim patrician English 
walnut ranches and through the orange 
groves where men on ladders were pick- 
ing the last navels; on, through other 
groves loaded with yellow Valencia fruit 
and fragrant with orange blossoms of 
the next year’s crop. 


At our destination—The Old Adobe 
Studio—from whose roof the Spanish 
grandees once viewed the bull fights in 
the plaza—there at the entrance, that 
same perverse woman was holding up 
the whole party while in the most leis- 
urely manner, she registered her name 
and address; and then sat pen in hand, 
viewing her handwriting with unruffled 
satisfaction, as though this necessary 
function were the pivotal ceremony of 
the day. 


“Well?” said the next in line sensing 
the value of minutes on such a trip as 
this. 


The penman arose haughtily, ‘Well, 
I declare! I never in all my life heard 
anything to equal that. If we had known 
you were in such an unreasonable hurry, 
you assuredly would have been allowed 
to sign first.’ She stalked away. 


This detail of the day’s program 
finished, we wended our way up the 
partly American, partly foreign street 
and entered the ancient mission garden. 

In awed silence, we were guided 
through the historic ruins of the old 
California mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano, filled with precious relics and 
memories of those bygone days of the 
padres. We could have spent hours 
dreaming back the intensely human pic- 
tures of the past. But all too soon the 
caretaker began ringing the old mission 
bells for noon. Regretfully we heard the 
voice of our conductor breaking in on 
our pensive meditations and calling us 
to leave the venerable ruins made sacred 
by the lofty ideals and incredible forti- 
tude of those early devout pioneers. 

However, it was considered necessary 
for us to eat. With this sordid purpose 
in view, we were carried by our stage to 
the ocean and around the corner where 
today’s Spanish hamlet of San Clemente 
lay sunning itself on the cliffs. 


After the lunch served at Ole Han- 
son’s luxurious Spanish hacienda club- 
house with its expansive view over the 
Pacific, we returned in the late after- 
noon to Mr. Henry’s Old Adobe Studio 
where the artist exhibited and talked to 
us pleasantly concerning his oil paintings 
of California scenes. | 

All through this interesting day, I 
made a game of avoiding the aforemen- 
tioned jarring member of our otherwise 
agreeable party; and by a number of 
what I considered adroit moves on my 
part, I succeeded in gracefully side-step- 
ping many a seemingly inescapable crisis. 
It gave the comedy touch—comedy re- 
lief, so to speak. 

But after entering the stage for the 
return trip this person of all others 
placed herself beside me. As she began 
at once to find fault with her seat, I 
eagerly called her attention to the ad- 
vantages of the seats not yet occupied. 
Apparently the taking of suggestions 
from others was not in her line; for she 
most perseveringly did not budge. 


“Which way home?” was the all- 
absorbing question. It was mentioned 
that Mrs. Darrow, officially in charge 
of the expedition, though traveling in 
her .own car by a different road, had said 
that the coast route, since the recent 
rain, might be too rough in spots for the 
heavy stage. 3 

‘““Then we shall go back the way we 
came,” spoke up-Mrs. Grouch (I never 
heard her real name). 


“We might take a vote,” suggested 
some. At once amidst a confusion of 
talk the question was put. 

“There is no use voting,” shouted the 
irrepressible. ““Mrs. Darrow said it was 
too rough by the coast; that’s enough” ; 
and then muttered to me, “I’m having 
trouble with my back. I must have a 
smooth road. I have not felt right since 
that woman struck me that savage blow 
in the stomach with her great rough 
lunch box. It may have caused internal 


-injuries. I have no doubt that it has. 


A friend of a neighbor of mine died 
from 

But she was interrupted by the belated 
appearance of Mrs. Darrow and her 
assistant, after the two had spent what 
seemed to us a long half hour in bidding 
the artist an appreciative farewell. 

Mrs. Darrow with a benevolent wave 
of her hand toward us was whirled away 
in her private car. 

The assistant with a snappy business’ 
air, stepped up into our midst. The 
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Robinson Jeffers Receives a Convert 


OT long ago it was my privilege 
N to privately print Benjamin De 

Casseres’ Robinson Jeffers: 
Tragic Terror, an excellent and well- 
worded dissertation on the Carmel poet 
and his works. ‘The edition was limited 
to forty-nine copies, which were pre- 
sented to a few friends and those known 
to be interested in Jeffers. The small 
number of copies printed made it neces- 
sary therefore, to be very discriminating 
in the distribution, but even at that the 
demand was greater than the supply. 
This little enterprise was not undertaken 
as a money making scheme, since the 
copies were not for sale by me, and the 
only idea fostering the printing of the 
brochure was my regard for Mr. De 
Casseres and my admiration for the 
poetry of Robinson Jeffers. 

Somehow or other, a notice of the 
booklet appeared in a national magazine, 
and then requests for copies came in 
basketfuls from strangers who based 
their claim on being either interested in 
the works of Jeffers or having known 
him personally at one time. Requests 
were also received from several uni- 
versity libraries in the western. states 
and one came also from a magazine in 
Italy. Copies were sent as long as the 
edition permitted. 

One of these requests bears special 
notice. It came from a fellow who said 
that he had once visited Jeffers at Car- 
mel. Not doubting the truth of his 
statement, but only wishing to know 
this man’s impression of Jeffers, I an- 
swered saying that I would gladly send 
him a copy of the booklet, if he would 
tell me about this visit of which he 
spoke. His reply covered some ten 
single-spaced typewritten pages, and it 
is not necessary to say that after reading 
it carefully, the decision to send him a 
copy was easily reached. 

The late Anatole France once said 
that no beautiful woman has the right 
to remain married to one man, she being, 
by virture of her beauty, a public com- 
modity. Feeling somewhat the same way 
about beautiful letters and believing that 
I am not violating any rules of corre- 
spondence, especially since the letter 
came from a stranger, I give a portion 
of it here: 3 

“Dear Sir: I am disinclined to accept 
your ultimatum: “That you write me 
an account of your acquaintance with 
Jeffers, including that one week with 
him at Carmel last summer’. Now set- 
ting forth in coherent order the manner 
of my comings and goings at Carmel 


By John S. Mayfield 


last summer and the details of our ‘ac- 
quaintance’ is peculiarly offensive to me 
because our relationship is not a thing 
to chronologize about. 


“IT am averse to writing anything if 
the subject will not permit me to use re- 
spectable English, but at the end of three 
days I have not figured out any other 
scheme to get that booklet, unless I ac- 
cept your ultimatum, which I accept. I 
thought of filing an injunction against 
somebody or of bringing suit against 
something. 

“However, I shall interpret your re- 
quest as I please. You generalized. So 
will I. Besides I am wondering if your 
request is a reflection upon my honesty. 
Why should you want to know the 
things I have made up my mind to tell 
you? Why did you not invite me to 
state my views as regards the high tariff 
on Czecho-Slovakian mother hubbards? 
Certainly my answer would have aug- 
mented your amusement and gaiety. 


“You cannot be curious! You cannot 
be curious about the morals and the 
veracity of any person whom you have 
never seen! But you shall learn little 
though I shall write all. I have already 
said I shall generalize. 


I went to Carmel with 
blasphemy on my tongue for the poetry 
of Mr. Jeffers. Previously, I had not 
been struck with the photograph of him 
that one sees on the back of the jacket 
of Roan Stallion. (1 was later to see 
that it no more resembles him than it 
resembles a possible photograph of him 

. with his eyes shut. He should be 
painted. It’s his eyes. “They cannot be 
photographed. I see you have a photo- 
graph off the same negative in the copy 
of the book I want). 


“I was not impressed with his poetry. 
After my free verse age, my reaction 
against vers libre set in. It was during 
the height of my disgust (I would not 
even consider Whitman and I could dis- 
cover traces of free verse in Poe!) that 
Jeffers was called to my attention. 

“At that time, I had a purity com- 
plex that existed before I read The 
Green Hat. The amorous language in 
Tamar was very disturbing. I remember 
when I read certain lines, I, with as 


quiet determination as I could muster, 


carefully laid aside the book and looked 
at myself in the mirror for fully five 
minutes; at the end of which time, I 
shamed myself by repeated crookings of 


my right index finger, pointed at my 
reflection in the mirror. 

“But I did go to Carmel for reasons 
connected with poems, writings and ad- 
vices of George Sterling and Mary Aus- 
tin and Willa Cather. Can anyone read 
of Carmel Bay and Point Lobos and the 
cypress forest and the chrysoprase bay, 
and the cobalt sea, and the white sand 
and the pines, and not want to go? I 
challenge anyone to read George Sterling 
again and again and not contain desires 
to go to Carmel again and again... 
why it is difficult to love and understand 

. to enthusiastically appreciate his 
poetry unless one has known Carmel. 
Can anyone hear Mary Austin tell of 
the Carmel of 1900 to 1910 and sup- 


press a desire to go there? 


“T’ll admit that what Sterling had 
written about Jeffers had been read by 
me with eagerness, but I could not like 
what I could not like. No amount of 
talking or reading had any effect, but 
of course I had not seen Mr. Jeffers as 
Sterling had. 


“. .- Now I am not a poet nor a cre- 
ative writer. I make no pretentions 
toward being one of the literati or the 
intelligentzia. I would refuse to even 
so much as glance at John Gilbert if he 
should walk into the cafe where I am 
eating, if he should be accompanied by 
Greta Garbo or the Prince of Wales. 
I would keep on feeding my face. But 
if some day I should see a cow feeding 
on the grass in the park, I should stop 
and gaze at her and her feeding, noting 
every mouthful she takes in, the switch- 
ings of her tail, the floppings of her ears, 
I would gaze at her until the peace of- 
ficer drove her off to the pound. 

““. . . I assume that you are familiar 
with the geography of Carmel. How 
Mr. Jeffers’ home is quite the finest lo- 
cation on Carmel Bay, which is of pure 
color, being cobalt . . . how there are 
rock cliffs directly below his home .. . 
how the water runs in between the rocks 
like long green tongues or sometimes 
white coated tongues, depending of 
course on the sea. I take it for granted 
that you know the walls of his house 
are six feet thick. Probably you re- 
member the color of the paint on the 
sign erected by Mr. Jeffers advising 
picnickers to desist from _ scattering 
papers on a privately owned beach... 
probably you have decided the exact 
shade of grey of the rocks of the beach 
and the house and the lookout. 

‘|... Lhe first day was as foggy as 
Carmel can be in August. 
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“. . « Did he show you that first day 
you knew him, the ancient Spanish Mis- 
sion doll, no more than a foot long, a 
doll that is more than 400 years old, 
that came out of an ancient mission? 
A doll that was dressed up as the Holy 
Virgin, in the clothes of a Madonna. A 
doll that at once reminded me of Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, and he said 
it would. ‘The doll, I should have ex- 
plained, was in the lookout, in a room 
about middleways to the top. . . . Did 
he show you, too, blankets and rugs in 
that lookout ... and that first day, did 
you see at his instance his wife’s study 
and his study, and all those books of 
which I cannot remember a single title, 
strange titles and strange authors. But 
I bet you cannot remember them either 
. . . Did he take you to the top of the 
lookout that first day and tell you how 
he liked to sit at night up there on the 
sort of roof and watch the rum runners 
watch the 
winking lights of the revenue cutters 
giving chase. Sometimes there would 
be yells and shots... 


“Did you two sit down on the top of 
the lookout and did he tell you about 
the girl who visited him and who was 
so certain that two humans were strand- 
ed on that bird island near the shore 
over in the direction of Point Lobos, 
and how he knew all the time it was 
only birds she saw . . .? Did you notice 
how matter-of-fact Mr. Jeffers is... 
how colorless his voice can be and how 
quietly dramatic it can be? Did he tell 
you how great swells of water swept 
around the house and the lookout on 
stormy nights and days? Did he talk to 
you about stars and did he mention 
briefly that the stars and the constella- 
tions were the only tangible things of 
the earth that could consistently fascin- 
ate Sterling. . .? And did he ask you 
why you wore corduroys, if you wore 
them, despite the fact that he should 
have known that every youth in Cali- 
fornia at that time was wearing cords. 
The minute you looked into his eyes, did 
you understand all the things in his 
poems you had never understood before 
. . . did you feel that his eyes were wit- 
ness to the existence of beauty that lives 
in his poetry .. . did you think he was 
not looking at you when he was, because 
of the half-lidded eyes that are gray 
rimmed with black rings . . . do you re- 
member his handshake, so unaffected 
and so unnoticeable, but the big knuckles 
were plainly felt by me that first time? 


“Did you decide there was no figure 
nor adjective worthy of being used to 
describe his eyes, lost in the shadow of 
their haze . . . eyes in a mist of tears 
. .. now blue smoke, now gray smoke... 
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“That first day did you notice how 
he walked down that brown weedy hill 
leading to the cliffs, directly below his 
house? I mean did you notice his walk 
. . . how it is like the wind? How it 
is a cultivated walk and moves with 
the same rhythm of his poetry? How it 
is eternally suggesting lines in the ‘other 
poems’. That it is a walk wherein the 
right instep springs and the left one 
does not. It is cultivated in this wise: 
‘O the walk of his is an imitation of the 
movements of running water .. . or 
winds’, 

“Did he tell you how Sterling ad- 
mired the views from the lookout and 
did he point them out to you yourself. 
I remember the fingers on his left hand. 
They reminded me of the dragging 
wings of a gray dove. After saying 
your name to his wife and two little 
boys, who look so perfect physically, and 
after greetings had been exchanged did 
he suggest a walk up the rocky coast . . 
That first day .. . I must generalize. . .: 


“We heard the whisper of cool green 
waves 
Against the cliffs, we three. 
. and then when the ocean was sad 
and gray 
And the birds were gone at the close 
of day 
‘There was nobody there but me... 


“We laughed and loved when a music 
of love 
Throbbed in the air, we three. 
.. . and then when a garden was small 
and old 


There was nobody there but me... 


“I write ‘we three’ so you will be 
completely disarmed, because it is the 
correct number though there were only 


two. You must figure it out for your-» 


self, but do not use literal nor figurative 
imagination. Were you ever alone in 
the west garden of the Del Monte hotel 
alone at 1 p. m. pondering over a day 
spent with Mr. Jeffers ...? If so you 
should surely write those two verses. 


“You see how each day began... 
and how it ended. The poem is a re- 
sume. 


“The second day did you notice his 
hands . . . how they are like the gray 
rocks of the house and lookout. . . how 
they show much handling of rocks? Yet 
I can remember only that they are brown 

: and had long thumbs, saddleback 
thumbs, and cushion tipped fingers. Are 
you waiting for me to say that his two 
young-uns wore brown cords, and that 
Mr. Jeffers himself wore a khaki shirt 
open at the neck, brown khaki-colored 
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trousers of a sort of whip-cord material 
and leather puts? 


“Did he walk with you‘on Point 
Lobos for one afternoon, talking of the 
cypress forest and the possible site of 
the house of Hamar and of Tamar and 
Lee . . .and did he ask you all about 
Texas? Most people do. 


“He is reserved, you know. Almost 
shy. And I stammer and sometimes 
stutter. I am never certain just what 
I want to say nor how I want to say it. 
I tried to carry on like a Babbitt or a 
Greenwich Villager or a sophisticate or 
a fan; I tried to act like a peasant who 
had come to see what manner of man 
could write such disturbing poetry .. . 


“Let this letter be a lesson to you. 
Right at the start, you must make up 
your mind to believe a person or you 
don’t believe him. You may decide 
wrong? What is the difference? Ac- 
cept a person or don’t accept a person, 
right off the bat. Don’t you see that 
if I had lived with Jeffers all my life 
I could write no more than I have 
written . .. no more than is suggested 
in his poetry? A poet is public prop- 
erty. A president or politician is not, 
but a poet is. Calvin. does not reveal 
his heart, but Jeffers must. Could 
Fanny Brawn tell me anything about 
John Keats? ...I should say not. 
What are Keats’ letters to her more 
than a resume of his poems? 


. . Did he say to you: ‘Pioneer 
stock shows up in you... your eyes 
see beyond the horizon, not with languor 
but with eagerness. .. You are the 
first pioneer I have seen in many a day. 
You are not of the city. Your eyes are 
fresh.’ 


“Did he have you stand on a rock 
at the end of Lobos, silhouetted against 
the sunset? Whenever he touched your 
hand, did it feel like lips or cool green 
waves? 


“On succeeding days, did you tell 
him of your adventures in places you 
have traveled? I talked always at his 
instance. Peasants are not over enthusi- 
astic about their own words. 


“Did you go with him down to Point 
Sur, back in the hills, up the Carmel 
River ... and did he write in your 
copy of RoAN STALLION AND OTHER 
Poems: ‘. . . With best wishes and the 
hope of seeing him again.’? 


“T have not seen him again nor has 
he heard from me. Correspondence 
would be tame and unsatisfactory ... 
after those days and nights. ... Now 
may I have the booklet?” 


How could I resist sending it? 
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Phoebe Ann Falls Into Worldlines 


HOEBE Ann and Billy had merely 

heeded the sage old advice, ‘Go 
3 West, young women, and grow up 
with the country.” As young teachers 
they were accustomed to taking to heart 
advice—especially Phoebe Ann. So here 
they were stepping over the intermittent 
board walk of Main Street. 


Sheltered behind the post card display 
rack in the General Mercantile store 
window, two school board members in- 
spected the two. If the honor of holding 
so important a position in a community 
be not recompense enough, a board mem- 
ber must seek compensation in side is- 
sues dependent upon the honorable vo- 
cation. These two dignitaries were art 
collectors and connoisseurs of the photo- 
graphs of schoolma’ams. (Portraits to 
be enclosed with each application). An 
innocent avocation, surely. 


Billy, the flounciest of the two young 
school mistresses, satisfactorily passed 
the bosses’ inspection test. The West 
loves action. She had it. Instead of walk- 
ing, she jazzed down the thoroughfare. 
The West loves extremes. She showed 
them: great length of shapely legs clad 
in nude chiffon hose, rolled. And color. 
Outfit of fashionable dark green, hair of 
incandescent red, eyes of scintillating em- 
erald. ‘‘Like some bearded meteor trail- 
ing light she flashed” upon the vision. 


But her unostentatious companion 
flunked this eligibility test. Or so thought 
Lefty Kuter, Clerk of the Board, and 
owner of a pool room and soft drink es- 
tablishment, really a combination of a 
modern ‘“‘speak-easy” and a Bret-Harte- 
like gambling saloon. “How’d we hap- 
pen to hire her? She’s so old-fashioned 
that my mother got her picture in the 
family album.” Lefty, you see, liked up- 
to-date styles in teachers. 

Slightly belligerent, as one whose taste 
is being criticized, the youngest school 
board member demanded, “‘Now what’s 
the matter with her? She’s young, and 
her face is all right.”’ 

“Yeh. But who has black stuff skirts 
down to their ankles now-a-days? Or 
long hair done in a knob like taffy coils? 
Or a big hat that stands on top of a 
pompadour ?” | 

“Aw. I ain’t studied the women’s 
elite fashions for a few days. You an- 
swer.” 

“You mock ostrich. Go to any movie; 
stop snoring for half an hour and open 
your eyes.” 

Already the peace of the august civic 


assembly was threatened with friction. 
Over the style lengths in women’s skirts | 


and hair. 


By Elise M. Rushfeldt 


“Well, what more can you expect from 
a mail-order teacher?” 

“She ain’t up to specifications. Put a 
tag on her returning her to the home 
fires. Oh, I know, I know. We done the 
choosin’,” gloomily. 

“Pretty good job we made of it, too. 
The wind blew better than we knew for 
the kiddies here.’”’ The more Mr. Sat- 
terle stuck up for her the more merit he 
began to see in her. 

Having gone the length of Main 
Street, Billy, the glowing Titian-haired 


modern, suggested returning. Her clear, 


cool, schoolma’amish voice said, “Ain't 
nothing to see here. Not a man in sight. 
So it’s back to our barren rooms for us. 
But you know, dearie, I think there is 
something shady about our newly ac- 
quired rooming house, don’t you, kinda? 
They don’t want teachers for roomers. 
They ain’t the kind of folks to take in 
culture thusly. Flashy people with a high- 
powered car who live at the dropping off 
spot on Main Street. But there ain’t so 
many that wants teachers for roomers. 
Beggars and choosers, eh?” 


Billy assumed the vernacular because 
it was the more distinguishing in a 
teacher. Usually her class-room English 
was of a fair grade. But she was a glow- 
ing democratic soul eager to put herself 
on a level with those about her. 


‘“They’re new people here, too, they 
said. But of course they must be all 
right or they wouldn’t come to this peace- 
ful village to live. Father wanted me to 
come here my first year from home be- 
cause the country isn’t wicked like a city. 
And there aren’t the temptations, he said. 
He’s a minister, you know, of the First 
Methodist Church.” A voice earnest, 
anxious, and conscientious. It matched 
her serious sweet face with the perplexed 
pucker above the eyes. 


“Um.” Billy put her hands where her 
hips should be and swayed from side to 
side. “I’m from and for the city myself. 
Me: I’m wise. I expect no pastoral Ar- 


_cadias.”’ 


Phoebe Ann pressed onward toward 
their tree-obscured rooming house with 
the lady-like mince that long skirts per- 
force gives. Work already lay heavily 
upon her that brief September afternoon. 
“T want to plan a morning exercise talk 
to give to the grade. I think what one 
says is really important, don’t you? My 
father says that so much hinges on talk.” 

Billy, however, parked herself in 


Phoebe Ann’s room and chattered so that 
she could not outline an opening speech. 
Therefore she unpacked. Billy perched 
herself on a box of books, crossed her 
knees and lit a cigarette while she 
watched Phoebe Ann carefully unfold 
her garments from beneath layers of tis- 
sue paper and store them away with me- 
ticulous care. She viewed the bulky built- 
in wardrobe idly, “Seems to cut off half 
the room. And yet there isn’t scarcely 
any place to put things. That wardrobe’s 
new, too. But I remember them saying 
they had it built for the teachers because 
there wasn’t any closet. The room faces 
the back, don’t it?” 


“IT like a view of the wide fields,” de- 
clared Phoebe Ann earnestly. Then she 
sat back on her heels and stared at Billy 
with open eyes and mouth. Enfleuraged 
by the parsonage and her small town she 
was quite properly shocked at the flag- 
rant worldliness displayed before her. 


“I’ve never seen women who smoked 
before.”” Solemnly she added, “But I 
don’t suppose that it makes any differ- 
ence in your teaching. That is, I mean 
that you can be just as good a teacher 
and smoke. That is, I mean if you don’t 
do it in the school room. And I don’t 
suppose you do. But I’ve never seen 
women who smoked before—that is, ex- 
cept Granny Hayes, and she had a pipe. 

When she knew Billy better she re- 
solved to use her influence toward refor- 
mation. Mr. Knutson, deacon of her 
father’s church, had written To Whom 
It May Concern: ———‘‘remarkable for 
the power of her good influence.” 

She supposed that it was because Billy 
came from the city. Worldliness natur- 
ally centered there. But here in the wide 
free spaces with kindly benevolent coun- 
try folk about, she would be reclaimed. 

Billy arched her eyebrows and blew 
smoke rings about her faintly freckled 
nose, said, “I don’t think I’ll do it in 
the class room. And I’ll lay low if you 
think folks here will be shocked.”’ Then 
she changed the subject. “I’m hungry, 
Phoebe Ann. Where do we eat? Teach- 


ers must eat even if they can’t smoke.” 


‘““The Ladies’ Aid asked us, don’t you 
remember? Father says there is nothing 
like a Ladies’ Aid for getting you into 
the life of the town.” As a daughter of 
a minister she had a wholesome respect 
for the powers of a Ladies’ Aid—a re- 
spect that amounted to fear. They 
throned and dethroned preachers. Why 
not teachers? They were the winds that 
blew up public opinion. And Billy spoke 
carelessly of slighting them and going to 
a restaurant. 
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“Oh we musn’t! It’s the thing to do 
to go to Aid. I think I shall put on my 
best hat. It pays to look nice, don’t you 
think, in a new town when going out in 
public ?” 

Billy watched her don complacently a 
wide-brimmed marked-down straw, 
watched her run a hatpin through it. The 
hatpin fascinated Billy almost as much 
as the cigarette had Phoebe Ann. She 
drew her little felt cloche farther over 
one eye so that it almost obliterated it, 
threw away her cigarette and hopped 
from the book box. “‘Well, my war paint 
is on to go to the Ladies’ Aid to get into 
the life of the town.” 


The Ladies’ Aid was held in the 
church parlors, otherwise called the base- 
ment of the church, where, grouped about 
the bare white-plastered walls on rows 
of cheap varnished kitchen chairs sat the 
members in their second best silks, visit- 
ing perfunctorily, and inspecting all who 
came in—especially the new teachers. 


Phoebe Ann loosened the top button 
of her blue serge coat, and smiled friendly 
wise and nervously over her glasses at 
this new world. She pulled off her black 
lisle gloves and from the pocket of her 
blue serge coat extracted two clean folded 
handkerchiefs and a coin purse from 
which she took thirty cents; fifteen for 
Billy and fifteen for herself. She had re- 
solved to treat to this spread. 


“You can take as many pieces of cake 
as you want to; and have two cups of 
coffee,’”’ she informed in the sotto voce 
of a hostess. “I always make this last 
for my supper, you know.”’ Then she 
seated herself in the straight-backed row 
of the enhungered select. 


“I think that the Ladies Aid does 
so much good for the church. Father 
says so, and he’s quite vitally interested 
in the church, you know.” Her voice was 
politely attuned to present company. It 
was a Ladies’ Aid conversa- 


tion and quite proper if over-  »..-—.. 


heard. 

Billy, with heaped up plate, 
sat down also. Momentarily 
she tried to balance her plate 
and keep her feet on the floor. 
Finding this impossible she 
compromised by putting her 
feet on the rung of a near-by 
chair. This drew up her 


' 


ECRHYTHMIC BAY AT 
SAUSALITO 


ODAY, 

Like a flawless turquoise, 
You lie basking in the sun, 
Your surface almost rippleless: 
Like pearls, 

White boats dot your breast, 
Seemingly motionless. 


An occasional gull 

Moving with stately dignity 
Cleaves the still air, 
Lighting soon, 

To rest contentedly 

In satisfied proximity. 


The hills beyond 

Look on protectingly 
While, scurrying by 
Intent and unobservant— 
To and fro, to and fro 
Passes restless humanity. 


Lovely Bay! 

Placid now; 

Serene, 

Complacent. 

I have seen you lashed to fury, 
Foamy with frustrated anger: 

I have seen you wavering dizzily 
With jazzy exuberance. 


Let your mood be what it may 

I know not when I love you most; 
Virulent or gracious, 

Benignant or malicious; 
Inexorable in your malevolence, 


Alluring in your peaceful perfection, 


Fitful, variable, 
Capricious— 

But this I know 

I love you ever, - 

Ecrhythmic Bay at Sausalito. 


—ADA Kyte LYNCH. 
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closed coterie. After deciding that 
Billy was merely italicized present day 
style as set forth in the pages of The 
Ladies’ Fashion Mode Monthly | they 
were inclined to accept her an an asset. 
Knees are not vulgar when fashionable. 
They felt as if her insouciance and ultra 
modernness might give stylish tone to the 
school. Phoebe Ann they recognized as 
an old-fashioned type; only she seemed 
a little too conciliating. So a chubby 
placid woman in a dress of turned brown 
satin came up and introduced herself as 
President of the Aid. Next a cheery soul 
with frizzled hair, freckles and a glad 
hand announced herself as the minister’s 
wife. 


Phoebe Ann made fitting social talk. 
“Don’t you think that the Ladies’ Aid 
does so much good for the church? I do. | 
I was just telling Miss Connery so.” 


Billy seemed neither awed by the au- 
gust personages before her nor did she 
join in the launched encomiums of the 
Aid. Instead she licked the chocolate of 
the cake from her fingers while her eyes 
casually swept over their clothes and said, 
“Um.” Her silence gilded the group. 


Nevertheless silvery speech must clink 
about. So the group mulled helplessly © 
over the Ladies Aid as a support to the 
church and community. Until someone 
mentioned the other teachers. In relief 
they fastened avidly upon the topic. It 
seemed that the teacher of the primary 
grades was a married woman. Didn't 
they think she should stay at home as 
was fit, let her husband support her. and 
give the job to the unmarried deserving? 
And the principal was said to be a Cath- 
olic. Didn’t they think it was like put- 
ting the Pope himself in power? 


It seemed that they had already form- 
ulated their issues for the year. Here 
Phoebe Ann breathed more naturally. 
Until she discovered that these issues 
were predetermined certain- 
ties and that the Aid was 
open to any unattached issue 
whose object was general up- 
lift. Phoebe Ann’s strained 
nervous smile relaxed only 
when they were out on the 
board walk once more. Then 
she breathed a hope that the 
impression they had made 
was advantageous and deep. 


a knees and helped form a level. Umm,” replied the =e 
a But it also pulled higher her troubled Billy. Here's a res- 
short skirt so that Phoebe going 
- Ann was quite concerned and . egular dinner. D — 
4 to divert attention from her off with all my cigarettes, 
4 made more Ladies’ Aid 

n clicked her high-heeled 
The President of the Aid ‘eather pumps, A 
ond the idis- counter with stools about it. 
a cussed the new teachers in a (Continued on Page 294) 
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Preface to a Book Not Yet Written 


before the book has been commenced 

or planned. I haven’t as yet the 
slightest idea as to what the book is going 
to be like and I frankly do not care. A 
preface, I hold, is a complete work in 
itself and has nothing at all, or very 
little, to do with the book it precedes. 
On second thought I may be wrong in 
this and probably am. 

In any event the reason I have decided 
to write this preface before the book 
is that I want it to help me in planning 
the book. I suppose if I say I am going 
to do certain worth-while things in the 
following pages I must necessarily stick 
to my word, and in that way the book 
as a whole may prove itself a little less 
dull than it might otherwise have been. 
For instance, if in this preface I were to 
boldly write that not a single sentence in 
the book was to be uninteresting I might 
actually try to make every sentence in- 
teresting (which would be impossible) 
and in the end I would probably find 
that I had written a few more interest- 
ing sentences than I would have written 
had I not made an impossible statement. 
Personally I would really like to write a 
book which would be entertaining from 
the first sentence of the preface to the 
last sentence of the last chapter in which 
among other words would appear the 
words “but in generic abstractions, you 
must come down from your mount, or 
you are lost in the darkness of its top.” 
So that is precisely the reason for this 
early, very early, preface. 

Besides it has been a more or less 


[= writing this preface to a book 


secret ambition of mine to write a book © 


from the very first page to the last and 
as I have observed that prefaces come 
first in books I decided that I would 
write that portion of the book first in 
spite of convention and the ultimate ap- 
pearance of the book which might for 
this reason be ridiculous. But, I am re- 
minded, there is at least entertainment 
in the ridiculous and I am not afraid to 
go on with:a smile. 


In writing my preface first there will 


be little possibility of any misunder- 
standing on my part as to what it is I 
am supposed to do. That is a fact prob- 
ably more important than it at first 
sounds for I have a most annoying habit 
of commencing a story about certain 
common people of America today and 
ending it with a lot of characters al:nost 
bodily taken from the works of James 
Branch Cabell, for instance. For this 
reason I change Henry Hanson’s name 
to Guivric of Djardvoord. The habit is 


By William Saroyan 


annoying, I insist, because in spite of 
the fact that I have changed poor 
Henry’s name he remains the idiot 
Henry h® always been. I do not think 
it is good sense to let a fellow with a 
name like Guivric of Djardvoord act like 
an ass. So you see I have good reason 
for writing this preface a little earlier 
than usual. 

But the principal reason I am writing 
this preface first is that I prefer prefaces 
to books any day. I have made it a 
point in my readings to first read the 
preface and if I find it at all worth read- 
ing I then casually glance at the first 
and last pages of the book and tell every- 
body I’ve finished it. I wouldn’t think 
of really trying to read any book straignt 


Printing 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 
[1776-1854] 
In me all human knowledge 
dwells; 
The oracle of oracles; 
Past, present, future, I reveal, 
Or in oblivious silence seal. 
What I preserve can perish never— 
What I forego is lost forever. 
I speak all languages; by me 
The deaf may hear, the blind may 
see, 
The dumb converse, the dead of 
old 
Communion with the living hold. 
All lands are one beneath my rule; 
All nations learners in my school. 
Men of all ages, everywhere, 
Become contemporaries there. 


roy 


through because no book can possibly be 
interesting from the first page to the 
last and if it is interesting on any pages 
at all they are bound to be the pages of 
the preface. 

It is difficult enough to make the first 
and last pages of a preface interesting, 
let alone all the rest of the pages of the 
book, in which such queer things as char- 
acters and motives and plots and dia- 
logue enter into the thing. I thank the 
good Lord that there are no scenes to 
prefaces or I would never commence this 
book. I do not like scenes in literature 
and if it is ever going to be necessary for 
me to describe anything whatsoever in 
the following pages I am going to try 
to find the shortest distance between a 


couple of points. (To be sure, I cannot 
say now what -I am going to do in the 
following pages but you can rest assured 
that I am not going to do any elaborate 
scenes of lakes or gardens or city streets. 
Everybody’s already seen a lake or two 
and dirty streets and parks and things of 
that sort. If they haven’t, however, I 
would suggest that they go out at their 
next opportunity and take a good, long 
look at a lake. There is nothing like 
taking a good, long look at a lake once 
in a while.) 

Another reason I like the idea of writ- 
ing this preface before commencing the 
book is that I can say in a preface a few 
things I would be unable to say in the 
book. For instance, I could not possibly 
have some of the heroes of this book 
say different things about prefaces. 
(There are going to be a great many 
good heroes in this book. In fact, if 
possible every character will be a hero.) 
I would like to prove that that sort of 
thing could be done, too. There have been 
books in which every character was a 
villain, after a fashion all his own, but 
I have not yet heard of a book in which 
all the characters are heroes, but in the 
event that there is such a book of which 
I have not heard (which is more than 
likely) I will not by any means be out- 
done, for in that case I will make heroes 
of everything in my book. Such as, the 
street cars, butterflies, phonographs or 
buildings. 

As I have said I could not very well 
have one of my characters step out of 
his character for a moment, as it is often 
done on the stage, and make a bright 
remark on prefaces for me, as that is not 
the way things are done. At least, nct 
the way things are done regarding pre- 
faces. I could easily have any character 
jump up somewhere and say, “Prohibi- 
tion is a joke and any man who says 
otherwise is a damn liar!’ without vio- 
lating the rules of literary etiquette, but 
I could not, for example, have some fel- 
low say, “The fact that a preface comes 
first in the pages of any book would 
indicate that it is vastly more important 
than anything that follows it.” I don’t 
even know of any character who’d be 
willing to say such a thing and if I forced 
him to, immediately the reader would be 
aware of the fact. 

I could, I guess, have my characters 
say almost anything they liked except 
something about prefaces. People busy 
living do not ordinarily think of prefaces 
at all. (Sometimes they don’t even think. ) 


(Continued on Page 301) 
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“Oh we musn’t! It’s the thing to do 
to go to Aid. I think I shall put on my 
best hat. It pays to look nice, don’t you 
think, in a new town when going out in 
public 

Billy watched her don complacently a 
wide-brimmed marked-down straw, 
watched her run a hatpin through it. The 
hatpin fascinated Billy almost as much 
as the cigarette had Ann. She 
drew her little felt cloche farther over 
one eye so that it almost obliterated it, 
threw away her cigarette and hopped 
from the book box. “Well, my war paint 
is on to go to the Ladies’ Aid to get into 
the life of the town.” 

The Ladies’ Aid was held in the 
church parlors, otherwise called the base- 
ment of the church, where, grouped about 
the bare white-plastered walls on rows 
of cheap varnished kitchen chairs sat the 
members in their second best silks, visit- 
ing perfunctorily, and inspecting all who 
came in—especially the new teachers. 


Phoebe Ann loosened the top button 
of her blue serge coat, and smiled friendly 
wise and nervously over her giasses at 
this new world. She pulled off her black 
lisle gloves and from the pocket of her 
blue serge coat extracted two clean folded 
handkerchiefs and a coin purse from 
which she took thirty cents; fifteen for 
Billy and fifteen for herself. She had re- 


solved to treat to this spread. 


“You can take as many pieces of cake 
as you want to; and have two cups of 
coffee,’ she informed in the sotto voce 
of a hostess. “I always make this last 
for my supper, you know.” ‘Then she 
seated herself in the straight-backed row 
of the enhungered select. 


“I think that the Ladies Aid does 
so much good for the church. Father 
says so, and he’s quite vitally interested 
in the church, you know.” Her voice was 
politely attuned to present company. It 
was a Ladies’ Aid conversa- 
tion and quite proper if over- 
heard. 


Billy, with heaped up plate, 
sat down also. Momentarily 
she tried to balance her plate 
and keep her feet on the floor. 
Finding this impossible she 
compromised by putting her 
feet on the rung of a near-by 
chair. This drew up her 
knees and helped form a level. 
But it also pulled higher her 
short skirt so that Phoebe 
Ann was quite concerned and 
to divert attention from her 
made more Ladies’ Aid 
chatter. 

The President of the Aid 
and the minister’s wife dis- 
cussed the new teachers in a 
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ECRHYTHMIC BAY AT 
SAUSALITO 


DAY, 
Like a flawless turquoise, 
You lie basking in the sun, 
Your surface almost ri 


An occasional gull 

Moving with stately dignity 
Cleaves the still air, 
Lighting soon, 

To rest contentedly 

In satisfied proximity. 


The hills beyond 

Look on protectingly 
While, scurrying by 
Intent and unobservant— 
To and fro, to and fro 
Passes restless humanity. 


Lovely Bay! 

Placid now; 

Serene, 

Complacent. 

I have seen you lashed to fury, 
Foamy with frustrated anger: 

I have seen you wavering dizzily 
With jazzy exuberance. 


Let your mood be what it may 
I know not when I love you most; 
Virulent or gracious, 

Benignant or malicious; 

Inexorable in your malevolence, 
Alluring in your peaceful perfection, 
Fitful, variable, 

Capricious— 

But this I know 

I love you ever, 

Ecrhythmic Bay at Sausalito. 


—Apa Kyte LyNncu. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


closed coterie. After deciding that 
Billy was merely italicized present day 
style as set forth in the pages of The 
Ladies’ Fashion Mode Monthly they 
were inclined to accept her an an asset. 
Knees are not vulgar when fashionable. 
They felt as if her insouciance and ultra 
modernness might give stylish tone to the 
school. Phoebe Ann they recognized as 
an old-fashioned type; only she seemed 
a little too conciliating. So a chubby 
placid woman in a dress of al brown 
satin came up and introduced herself as 
President of the Aid. Next a cheery soul 
with frizzled hair, freckles and a glad 
—_ announced herself as the minister's 
wife. 


Phoebe Ann made fitting social talk. 
“Don’t you think that the Ladies’ Aid 
does so much good for the church? I do. 
I was just telling Miss Connery so.” 

Billy seemed neither awed by the au- 
gust personages before her nor did she 
join in the launched encomiums of the 
Aid. Instead she licked the chocolate of 
the cake from her fingers while her eyes 
casually swept over their clothes and said, 
“Um.” Her silence gilded the group. 


Nevertheless silvery speech must clink 
about. So the group mulled helplessly 
over the Ladies Aid as a support to the 
church and community. Until someone 
mentioned the other teachers. In relief 
they fastened avidly upon the topic. It 
seemed that the teacher of the primary 
grades was a married woman. Didn’t 
they think she should stay at home as 
was fit, let her husband support her and 
give the job to the unmarried deserving ? 
And the principal was said to be a Cath- 
olic. Didn’t they think it was like put- 
ting the Pope himself in power? 

It seemed that they had already form- 
ulated their issues for the year. Here 
Phoebe Ann breathed more naturally. 
Until she discovered that these issues 
were predetermined certain- 

ties and that the Aid was 
open to any unattached issue 
whose object was general up- 
lift. Phoebe Ann’s strained 
nervous smile relaxed only 
when they were out on the 
board walk once more. Then 
she breathed a hope that the 
impression they had made 
was advantageous and deep. 

“Umm,” replied the un- 
troubled Billy. ““Here’s a res- 
taurant. I’m going in for a 
regular dinner. Don’t run 
off with all my cigarettes, 
Phoebe Ann.”’ 

In clicked her high-heeled 
patent leather pumps. A 
counter with stools about it. 
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Preface to a Book Not Yet Written 


before the book has been commenced 

or planned. I haven't as yet the 
to be like and I frankly do not care. 
preface, I hold, is a complete work in 
itself and has nothing at all, or very 
little, to do with the book it precedes. 
On second thought I may be wrong in 
this and probably am. 

In any event the reason I have decided 
to write this preface before the book 
is that I want it to help me in planning 
the book. I suppose if I say I am going 
to do certain worth-while things in the 
following pages I must necessarily stick 
to my word, and in that way the book 
as a whole may prove itself a little less 
dull than it might otherwise have been. 
For instance, if in this preface I were to 
boldly write that not a single sentence in 
the book was to be uninteresting I might 
actually try to make every sentence in- 
teresting (which would be impossible) 
and in the end I would probably find 
that I had written a few more interest- 
ing sentences than I would have written 
had I not made an impossible statement. 
Personally I would really like to write a 
book which would be entertaining from 
the first sentence of the preface to the 
last sentence of the last chapter in which 


] writing this preface to a book 


among other words would appear the | 


words “but in generic abstractions, you 
must come down from your mount, or 
you are lost in the darkness of its top.’ 
So that is precisely the reason for this 
early, very early, preface. | 

Besides it has been a more or less 
secret ambition of mine to write a book 
from the very first page to the last and 
as I have observed that prefaces come 
first in books I decided that I would 
write that portion of the book first in 
spite of convention and the ultimate ap- 
pearance of the book which might for 
this reason be ridiculous. But, I am re- 
minded, there is at least entertainment 
in the ridiculous and I am not afraid to 
go on with a smile. X 

In writing my preface first there will 
be little possibility of any misunder- 
standing on my part as to what it is I 
am supposed to do. That is a fact prob- 
ably more important than it at first 


sounds for I have a most annoying habit. 


of commencing a story about certain 
common people of America today and 
ending it with a lot of characters al:nost 
bodily taken from the works of James 
Branch Cabell, for instance. For this 
reason I change Henry Hanson’s uame 
to Guivric of Djardvoord. The habit is 


By William Saroyan 


annoying, I insist, because in spite uf 
the fact that I have changed poor 
Henry's name he remains the idiot 
Henry has always been. I do not think 
it is good sense to let a fellow with a 
name like Guivric of Djardvoord act like 
an ass. So you see I have good reason 
for writing this preface a little earlier 
than usual. 

But the principal reason I am writing 
this preface first is that I prefer prefaces 
to books any day. I have made it a 
point in my readings to first read the 
preface and if I find it at all worth read- 
ing I then casually glance at the first 
and last pages of the book:and tell every- 
body I’ve finished it. I wouldn’t think 
of really trying to read any book straignt 


ae 
Printing 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 
[1776-1854] 


In me all human knowledge 
dwells; 

The oracle of oracles; 

Past, present, future, I reveal, 

Or in oblivious silence seal. 

What I preserve can perish never— 

What I forego is lost forever. 

I speak all languages; by me 

The deaf may hear, the blind may 


see, 
The dumb converse, the dead of 

old 
Communion with the living hold. 
All lands are one beneath my rule; 
All nations learners in my school. 
Men of all ages, everywhere, 
Become contemporaries there. 


through because no book can possibly be 


interesting from the first page to the 
last and if it is interesting on any pages 
at all they are bound fo be the pages of 
the preface. 

It is dificult enough to make the first 
and last pages of a preface interesting, 
let alone all the rest of the pages of the 
book, in which such queer things as char- 
acters and motives and plots and dia- 
logue enter into the thing. I thank the 
good Lord that there are no scenes to 
prefaces or I would never commence this 
book. I do not like scenes in literature 
and if it is ever going to be necessary for 
me to describe anything whatsoever in 
the following pages I am going to try 


to find the shortest distance between a 


couple of points. (To be sure, I cannot 
say now what I am going to do in the 
following pages but you can rest assured 
that I am not going to do any elaborate 
scenes of lakes or gardens or city streets. 
Everybody's already seen a lake or two 
and dirty streets and parks and things of 
that sort. If they haven't, however, I 
would suggest that they go out at their 
next opportunity and take a good, long 
look ‘at a lake. There is nothing like 
taking a good, long look at a lake once 
in a while.) 

Another reason I like the idea of writ- 
ing this preface before commencing the 
book is that I can say in a preface a few 
things I would be unable to say in the 
book. For instance, I could not possibly 
have some of the heroes of this book 
say different things about prefaces. 
(There are going to be a great many 
good heroes in this book. In fact, if 
possible every character will be a hero.) 
I would like to prove that that sort of 
thing could be done, too. There have been 
books in which every character was a™ 
villain, after a fashion all his own, but 
I have not yet heard of a book in which 
all the characters are heroes, but in the 
event that there is such a book of which 
I have not heard (which is more than 
likely) I will not by any means be out- 
done, for in that case I will make heroes 
of everything in my book. Such as, the 
street cars, butterflies, phonographs or 
buildings. 

As I have said I could not very well 
have one of my characters step out of 
his character for a moment, as it is often 
done on the stage, and make a bright 
remark on prefaces for me, as that is not 
the way things are done. At least, nct 
the. way things are done regarding pre- 
faces. I could easily have any character 
jump up somewhere and say, “Prohibi- 
tion is a joke and any man who says 
otherwise is a damn liar!” without vio- 
lating the rules of literary etiquette, but 
I could not, for example, have some fel- 
low say, “The fact that a preface comes 
first in the pages of any book would 
indicate that it is vastly more important 
than anything that follows it.” I don’t 
even know of any character who’d be 
willing to say such a thing and if I forced 
him to, immediately the reader would be 
aware of the fact. 


I could, I guess, have my characters 
say almost anything they liked except 
something about prefaces. People busy 
living do not ordinarily think of prefaces 
at all. (Sometimes they don’t even think.) . 


(Continued on Page 301) 
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New Literary Movement on Pacific Coast 


League of Western Writers Holds Second Annual Parliament of Letters at — 


been formed by those persons who 
cherish literary ideals and high edu- 
cational standards, the largest organiza- 
tion west of the Mississippi River, and 
extending from Mexico to Alaska, and 
to the Pacific Coast, known as the 
League of Western Writers. | 
There have been distinct literary de- 
velopments in the territory known as the 
Pacific Slope, and the Great Southwest 
and the still Greater Northwest. The 
former region includes Mexico, and the 
latter the Empire of Canada, and the 
Territory of Alaska. The Pacific Coast 
and Western ‘Territory embraces the 
states of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 


I N THE past few years there has 


_ ming. 


These states are represented by writ- 
ers of note on the Executive Board, as 
follows: D. Maitland Bushby, Hum- 
boldt, Arizona; Kathleen Norris, San 
Francisco; Katherine L.. Craig, State 
Superintendent Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado; Reginald C. Barker, Boise, 
Idaho; Howard S. Tool, Reed Point, 
Montana; Witter Bynner, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; Ann Shannon, Monroe, 
Portland, Oregon; T. E. Parloe, Provo, 
Utah; Vernon McKenzie, Dean of Jour- 
nalism, University of Washington, Se- 
attle; Grace Raymond Hebard, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, President Canadian League of 
Writers, Toronto, Canada; Barrett 
Willoughby, Alaska; Dr. Levi B. Sal- 


mans, Guanijuto, Mexico. 


Advisory Board: Pamelia Pearl 
Jones, Seattle; Frank Gates, Tacoma, 
Washington; Eleanor MacMillan, Port- 
land, Oregon; Dean Pratt, Department 
of Literature, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon; L. Bullock-Webster, 
Victoria School of Dramatic Art, Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Mrs. O. F. Lamson, Frank 
Richardson Pierce, Muriel A. Wana- 
maker, Adelina Carola Appleton, Dr. 
William Lafoy Hall, V. V. Tarbill, 
Seattle. Temporary officers chosen in 
Seattle at First Parliament of Letters: 
Col. E. Hofer, Salem, Oregon, Presi- 
dent; Vice-Presidents, Ben Field, Los 
Angeles; L. Bullock-Webster, Victoria; 


Adelyn Brickley Jones, San Francisco. 


The new western school of literature 
and art that finds expression in a second 
annual convention, is motivated so far 
as it has an existence in individual men 


Portland, Oregon, August 9-10-11, 1928. 


By Col. E. Hofer 


Founder and Editor of “The Lariat” 
Salem, Oregon. 


and women writers and artists organized 
from the above territory. It sounds 
throughout a breezy note of aspiration 
for higher standards and ideals, and a 
harking back to the New England found- 
ers of American literature, and the con- 
tinued flow of American literary produc- 
ers known as the Argonauts. These were 
glowingly set forth in the sixtieth anni- 
versary number of the Overland Monthly 
and Out West Magazine for July, under 
an able corps of editors and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, as chairman of the advis- 
ory board; and the five years’ labors of 
The. Lariat, 


liament of Seattle, September 
30-October 1, 1927. | 


The sessions divided into special pro- 
grams of papers, speakers and renditions 
of poetry, fiction, drama and music, 
which plan of separate conventions by 
the most prominent men and women 
from the West devoting themselves to 
writing and the other arts, proved most 
effective. Like the folidevs of Ameri- 
can and Canadian literature, they sprang 
almost entirely from the printing offices 
of the forties, fifties and sixties. It can- 


not be said that journalism waves its 


magic wand so completely over the writ- 
ing profession as in the earlier days of 
our American continent. Has journal- 
ism become less potent as the creative 
force and training ground for the poet 
and the prose writers? It is certain the 
metropolitan press and the universities 
are not sending forth to present genera- 
tions the geniuses in the writing and kin- 
dred arts of the drama and music of the 
earlier days when we had not gone so 
completely under a materialistic civiliza- 
tion. Lucky that a Bret Harte lived 


and toiled in the mining camps with his 


fellow Argonauts in the ’sixties, that an 
Overland Monthly had even a chance to 
come into existence. With one or two 
exceptions none of the great literary 
monthlies has survived to tell the story 


of the literary traditions of those days. . 


Our country must look to a new birth 
of a literary era of artistic spirit, which 
is the spirit of romance, the finer aspira- 
tions of men and women devoted to art 
and literature still tingling with senti- 
ment and emotions, to say nothing of the 
higher creations of the soul that flower 


ing. with the Par-_ 


in passion or the classics of expression 
that must rise above the blase concepts 
of a humanity that starves on a dena- 
tured parody of the Seven Arts, includ- 
ing literary expression as it should be, 
the highest of them all. 

A degenerate, dehumanized and dena- 
tured literary product of vapid and de- 
praved sexology is sought to be substi- 
tuted for a wholesome concept of poetry, 
the drama and fiction. Americans should 
thank God on their knees for the classical 
literature of the New England founders, 
and their western exploring miners and 
pioneers, hunters and trappers, who led 
an honest outdoor life, where the allure- 
ments of sex did not play the whole game 
of life in the settlement and building of 
a new western social structure. ‘These 
early founders placed before the world 
an American literature that has its place 
in all the libraries and languages as lit- 
erature, and that down to the eighties 
and even nineties did not produce in our 
country a single volume of prose, poetry 
or translation of the old world classics 
that was tainted with vulgarity or de- 
generacy. Let the new western school 
now being brought into existence remain 
true to American standards and begin- 
nings and progress clean and rationally. 
This fight can and must go on, led by 
the national revival of the Overland 
Monthly and the League of Western 
Writers. 

The complete history of the Overland 
Monthly has not yet been written. Some 
day the history will be written. The lit- 
erary era of past generations have been 
written in the six decades of the Over- 
land Monthly now closed. So the first 
decade beginning with the Lariat, of 
which the sixth year is now unfolding 
the annual scroll is being written in the 
Northwest by the convention of the 
League of Western Writers. Shall it 
perish before the first decade is com- 
pleted? More than likely. No use being 
over-optimistic. A literary magazine in 
the West is the hardest to keep the 
breath of life in its body or to keep its 
lifeblood in circulation of anything ever 
brought into existence. Poets and writ- 
ers generally survive by the potency of 
hope, vanity and egotism. Mostly their 
fate is death and starvation. If all the 
Western writers could tithe their blood 
and their income in support of every 
legitimate periodical of letters they could 
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My AEthe!— A Tribute to a Thoroughbred 


Our of the Iliad 7Ethe came. 
Immortal Homer made her live— 
Vital and vivid—crowned with fame. 
Genius alone such gift can give. 
Immortal horses are his steeds; 
He links them with heroic deeds. 
We see her!—How her nostrils flame! 
Oh, Ethe!—what a glory name! 


In days of youth—«when hopes are flame, 
I read of the, and it seemed 
Flaming desire within me came 
To own an ZEthe; and I dreamed 
The gods might give me gift so rare— 
A steed like Agamemnon’s mare. 
Mine!—My very own to claim! 


As though the gods of Homer's time 
Still lived in their Olympian halls, 
And saw my spirit upward climb,— 
To scale the Paradisic walls, 
Those gracious gods!—they heard my 
prayer; 
They sent me an immortal mare,— 
The loveliest in Olympic stalls. 


One moonlight night,—I mind it well, 
I rode her through the golden glow. 
I seemed to feel enchantment’s spells 
No ride had ever thrilled me so. 
The fleetest, livest, pulsing steed: 
She must be of immortal breed. 
I asked her what her name should be: 
“FETHE! AETHE!—I'm so to thee!” 


Out we went to the Western Range; 
Lived in the breeze, —till we became— 
fEthe and I,—does this seem strange? 
One with the Wind! We played the game, 
Chasing the antelopes, when the gale 
Blew us gayly—as ships that sail 
Into the sunset’s golden flame! 


I had a hundred horses then, 
And half a hundred more. 
I wish that I could make you ken 
That horses by the hundred score 
I’d throw away as valueless, 
If for the throw, the gods would bless 
Me to possess,—forevermore— 
That 7Ethe I adore! 


Soft as silk was her satin skin; 
Deep the chest, and flat the flanks. 
All the signs,—she’s close of kin 
To foremost racers in the ranks 
Of bluest bloods that ever breathed. 
Royal sires to her bequeathed 
Speed and spirit, prance and pranks. 


And, oh, those lines of lineage! 
Surest signs of strength and grace; 
Read the record—page by page; 
Rich was her heritage of race. 
Black, flowing mane,—a beauteous 
drape; | 
A silver moon, in crescent shape, 
Betwixt her eyes and place. 


After an absence,—too prolonged,— 
I had my A&the—home again; 
So thin and sad:—she had been wronged; 
But beautiful! . . Oh, that stab of pain,— 
So like a lady invalid, 
Whose soul of beauty can’t be hid. 
How could a man his mood restrain? 
My #Ethe! Mine again! 
Oh, ZEthe, come and ranch with me! 
(Sweeter than even the days of old) 
In the “New Earth’ that is to be, 
When we shall wear immortal mold. 
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They let you die-——they let you die. 
On joy I seemed to lose my hold. 
Dead! . . And ne’er forget will I 
How my gladness turned to sadness, 
And I almost cursed the SKY. 


After her death, I dreamed a dream: 

Dead . . —on the straw so still she lay. 

Why should a horse so human seem? 

Why should death of one make us pray? 
Lo,—from the dead she rose again; 
Slowly, slowly, did she rise; 

Slowly, slowly, died my pain; 
Slowly, slowly—my glad surprise! 
Beauty immortal !—she,— 
Stood there beside me! 


Born of that dream, come reveries,— 
Wild rides that made the pulses thrill. 
Sceptics would call them neveries; 
But dullard Doubt can never still 
The dreaming hope of happier life, 
When re-born joys, forever rife, 
Are Real,—by God’s will! 


I dream of my immortal mare, 
In that New Earth, the Bible tells, 
The sons of God, who greatly dare, 
Shall mold to beauty,—spite of Hell’s 
Vile efforts at dtablerie; ei 
And blisses, by Divine Decree, 
Thrill us with fairy spells. 


The order comes —from High Command, 
To me and 7Ethe, swift to bear 
A gladsome message through the land 
Of Paradise,—“Let all prepare 
For frolic with immortal steeds ; 
Best beauties 6f the noblest breeds.” 
RIDE! RIDE! The boldest leaps to 
dare ~ 
From mountain peak to coral strand. 


They lead her forth, my Bonnie Bay; 
Anticipation throbs my veins; 
It’s in the Dawn, the crimson ray 
Of promised Day lights up the lanes . 
That lead through lilied valleys fair; 
And far away, the dawning day 
Reveals the vales where roses rare — 
Perfume the air with bonnie blooms; 
And o’er the plains, the pampas plumes 
Their dancy joy declare! 


Great God!—the vibrance of the air 
Has served my 7Ethe,—she is mad— 
Mad with desire to let me share 
The throbs of life that make her glad. 
Herculean grooms are holding her; 
Ambition strikes me with its spur; 
Did I not love her, I’d not dare 
To mount that devil mare! 


Did I say “Devil Mare”?—I meant 
Divine deviltry . . abounding life— 
Audacities dynamic,—lent 
For frolic, and for fearless strife 
For Paradisial prizes! 
Daring-Do,—when need arises,— 
, With blue-blood’s always blent. 


And I mean—the glad, mad plunging 
That’s like music to the nerves; 
The rearing that is rhythm,—the lunging 
Out—as though shot from cannon; verses 
That revitalize. O, Thoroughbred! 
Watching you wakes us! (from the dead) 
My laurel!—On your head! 


First Prize in Unpublished Lyrics, Phelan-Overland Poetry Contest 


Away we went with that glad word; 

The dust clouds followed us,—we heard 

Our echoes ring from canyon walls; 

Shrill neighings, from ten theusand stalls, 
Sent us their loud “Aloha!” 


Loped along the lilied valleys; 
Dived through clouds,—with daring sallies; 
Swept the slopes of mighty mountains ; 
Circled rainbows of vast fountains; 
Galloped o’er the rose-rich vales; 
Listened to applauding hails; 
Winged our way across abysses; 
Felt of speed the thrilling blisses; 
Raced through plains of pampas plumes ; 
Breathed the scent of splendid blooms; 
Delights! of most Divine Device, 
Were given us,—the only price 
Was love,—the coin of Paradise! 


Then there came a clarion call! 
The rhythm changed. The sudden storm! 


Oh, storms of Paradise!—All 


Mirrors of God—the Almighty’s form 
Showed in mountain peak and thunder. 
He seems to speak:—loud is that call. 
We pray, watch—and wonder. 


Far up we rode,—to the Black Cloud. 

Strange,—there is a bliss in terror! 

We'd never heard—thunder so loud. 

God’s summons? . .To souls in error? 
fEthe trembled with joy beneath me; 
Ecstacy!—one with the Wind were we; 
Raced with thunderbolts,—terror-toys; 
The storm loved us,—called us its own. 
Into the Tempest’s bosom blown, 

We knew the Giant’s joys! 


Oh, the long leaps from lofty peaks! 
We sped in the splendid lightning. 
We heard the words the Thunder speaks: 
It told us terror is a thing 
That the immortals master. 
Safe in the cyclone’s heart of peace, 
Holding from Fear a full release, 
They laugh at all disaster. 


* * * * * * * * 


- And now—my horseman’s dream is done. 


fEthe!—they tell me you are dead. 
That the wild race,—the prize we won,— 
All ravings of a madman’s head. 
But oft the Dream foreteHs the Deed; 
A method by the gods decreed, 
By which, from Fancy, Facts are spun! 


* * * * 


L’ENVOI 

We know full well that Love is Life,— 
True love can never die. 

The nobler beasts —we love them well; 
They love us in reply. 

Our dear, dumb friends,—they have. no 

words ; 

They love us with their deeds. 

Such precious stuff, this love,—we can’t 
Deny it in our creeds. — 

Our treasured pets,—their love is true, 
As true as true can be. 

They love us with a royal love, 
More loyal e’en than we. 

Such heart-stuff is a precious thing,— 
Not to be thrown away. 

It evolutes from more to more,— 
Its course no death can stay. 

The nobler beasts have more of it 
Than either you or I; 

You can’t deny it’s spirit-stuff, — 
God will not let it die! 
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An Old Mansion and Its Guest 


absolute absorption by the commer- 

cial spirit, that there were ever build- 
ings-of another character, but in the 
small towns the encroachment of busi- 
ness is comparatively slow and there are 
still left a few of the precious old land- 
marks. 

One regrets the tearing away of the 
fine houses built long ago with their 
graceful, carved walnut balustrades, 
their dignified mantels, the high ceilings 
and spacious rooms. Most of the orig- 
inal tenants are gone and the lack of 
care has brought about § sad 


I: LARGE cities one forgets, in the 


By Julia O’Meara Jordan 


refreshing retreat. The paths running 
through the center and diagonally from 
corner to corner, were entered through 
the old-time turn-stiles. 

The band stand, a mere platform, 
stood in the center and here played the 
first Hawaiian band that ever came to 
California. The giving of this concert 
was a notable event for that section of 
the state. Within a block of this plaza 
was the site selected by Mr. Carter and 
there he built a substantial house, where 


famous case was tried in Santa Rosa be- 
cause of the presence there of Judge 
Jackson Temple. No judge in California 
was more worthy of the cffice and title. 
A man of culture, refinement, and great 
dignity, he holds the highest place in the 
legal history of Sonoma County. His 
ability and unbiased judgment won for 
him high honors and Santa Rosa is proud 
to name him as a former‘citizen. His 
great hobby was a love of flowers, and 
he and Luther Burbank were life-long 
friends. 

Before the Central Pacific Railroad 


was a fact there lived in Sac- 


changes. In the place where 
ence the elect dined and wined, 
where the carpeted rooms were 
canvassed for dancing and 
trailing gowns swept the floors 
one may now find an obscure 
shop and many of the rooms 
converted into unsightly apart- 
ments. The typical parlor with 
its hair-cloth furniture, its cor-— 
ner what-not, and square piano 
serves as a wretched shelter for 
some equally wretched soul. 

A splendid home once stood 
in a lovely garden on the main 
residential avenue which has 
since become a part of the Red- 
wood Highway as it passes 
through Santa Rosa. Today it 
is gone and with its passing 
one recalls its former activities. 
In the 70’s there came to the 
City of Roses, a family by the . 
name of Carter. Mr. Carter 
had been successful with cattle 
ranching and as the son and 
daughter were now grown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter decided 
upon the pretty little town as 
an ‘ideal place for a home. 

_ Santa Rosa still has its fine 

gardens and has always main- 

tained its reputation as a 

city of attractive homes. The 

townsite was’ originally included in a 
rancho owned by: Julio Carrillo, a 
brother-in-law of General Vallejo. As 
was the custom in laying out all Spanish 
towns, a plaza was in the center and this 
was later given by Mr. Carrillo to Santa 
Rosa for a permanent park. For many 
years it was the mecca as resting place 
and playground of the townsfolk and 
‘travelers. The old Grand Hotel stood 


opposite and was a favorite summer res- 


idence for many San Francisco families. - 


The plaza was greatly enjoyed by the 
hotel guests, for the beautiful spreading 
oaks, silver poplars, flowers and lawns 
provided them a delightfully cool and 


Famous Rose Tree, Carter House 


the daughter, a great belle, entertained 
in the hospitable manner of the day. 
Later adversity and ill-health demanded 
that Miss Carter should assist in the 
bread-winning, and the house was opened 
to paying guests. Characteristic of the 
owners,. the place had an air of refine- 
ment which drew many select patrons. 

In 1882 there came to this house its 
most distinguished guest in the person of 
Mrs. David E. Colton, widow of the 
lawyer and a former share-holder in the 
Central Pacific Railroad. She came to 


attend the suit brought against that rail-. 


road to annul the agreement she held in 
regard to her share of the stock. This 


ramento an engineer, Theo- 
dore P. Judah, possessed of a 
Harriman type of foresight, 
who saw the possibility of the 
cross-continental railroad. He 
sought Collis P. Huntington 
in hopes of laying before him a 
well-devised plan for its ac- 
complishment and of securing 
financial assistance for its 
building. Huntington was a 
very busy man and scarcely 
had Judah begun to inform 
Mr. Huntington of his mission 
than Huntington, in his quick 
way, assured him he under- 
stood what he wanted but he 
had no time to give him. De- 
termined to lay his plans before 
him, however, Judah replied: 

“Mr. Huntington, if you 
will give me just half an hour 
of time and I fail to interest 
you, I promise I shall never 
trouble you again.” 

Mr. Huntington agreed and 
after the conference said: 
“Come back.” Judah complied 
and found Mark Hopkins, also 
at the conference. After a 
complete explanation of the 
plans it was realized that polit- 
ical influence would be needed 
and for this reason it was de- 

cided that Leland Stanford should be 
asked to join them. The result of their 
efforts was a subsidy from Congress pro- 
viding for approximately $70,000 a mile 
in the mountains and $25,000 a mile in 
the valleys. Besides the money assured, 
they also received alternate sections of 
land, six miles on each side of the rail- 
road, much of it taken from the Indians. 

“Give us alternate sections at $1.25 an 
acre,” they said, “and when the railroad 
is completed, all the land will be more 
than doubled in value.” 

Before the road was finished, David 
E. Colton was made a member of the 
corporation. Mr. Colton was a lawyer 
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and served as Broderick’s second in his 
duel with David Terry, which tragedy 
was graphically described in an early 
contribution to the Overland by James 
O’Meara, who later wrote a book en- 
titled, ““Broderick and Gwin.’ Mr. Col- 
ton was given a one-eighth interest in 
the Central Pacific Railroad for the sum 
of $1,000,000 for which amount it is 
said he gave his note and nothing more. 
He virtually had no money at that time. 
Later dividends paid the amount due so 
that Colton really secured his stock with- 
out advancinig a cent. 


Years later when David P. Colton 
died, his widow was given her husband’s 
interest in the railroad by her business 
representatives, Lloyd Tevis and Samuel 
Wilson, representing the railroad, had 
after careful investigation of the holdings 
' of the compaany, stipulated as her due. 
The exact amount given is not known. 
Mrs. Colton willingly accepted the 
terms, but Mr. G. Frank Smith urged 
her to reject the settlement. He assured 
her that she was entitled to a greater 
sum. He finally persuaded her to permit 
him to seek what he deemed her rightful 
portion. He believed that exposure of 
the subsidies, and the vast sums of money 
secured through litigation and _ other 
court proceedings would induce them to 
pay an additional sum rather than sub- 
mit to the threatened revelations. 

Mr. Huntington came from New 


York to fight the case. Smith endeavored 
to see Mr. Huntington, but could not. 
Finally, his agent did secure an audi- 
ence, and when he informed Mr. Hunt- 


JupGE JACKSON TEMPLE 
Who Tried the Colton Case 


ington of Mr. Smith’s intentions, Hunt- 
ington emphatically told him: 

“I shall not give a cent. And 
Mr. Smith can expose the whole thing 
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if he wishes. I shall not submit to ex- 
tortion in any circumstances. And [I re- 
fuse to advance any money.” 

The suit was brought, but at no ex- 
pense to Mrs. Colton. G. Frank Smith 
assumed all obligations with the under- 
standing that he was to receive half the 
amount he felt certain he could secure. 
It was the desire of the lawyers that 
Judge Jackson Temple try the case in 
San Francisco, but when they sought 
him he informed them that he lived in 


Santa Rosa, and that if they wanted 


him, they would find him there. 

No greater array of legal talent ever 
assembled in California than was here 
assembled in the first court house of 
Santa Rosa, long since a memory. Came 
Hall McAllister, Judge Hoge, Samuel 
Wilson, Judge Sanderson, and Judge 
McKissick for the railroad, while for 
Mrs. Colton’s interest, Judge William 
T. Wallace, the brilliant Delmas, and | 
Messrs. Stanley, Stoney & Hayes. Hall 
McAllister made the announcement of 
previous agreements and was the first 
to address the court. He stands out as 
one of the most courtly scholars that 
ever graced a courtroom. While Mrs. 
Colton was on the witness stand he often 
asked the judges for an adjournment that 
she might rest from the fatigue of an- 
swering questions. He was ever the gen- 
tleman, and in spite of his being lawyer 
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a telegram was placed before me 
| telling that my friend had passed 
to the Great Beyond. Long I sat at my 
desk, after dictating a return wire, call- 


Het on the morning of June 16 


ing up in mind the greatness of the man. 


And now with the passing of the days, 
Mark Keppel’s work and worth expands 
and enlarges as when a pebble dropped 
in-a quiet pool, sends out ripples in ever 
widening circles. 

When there reached us the news of 
his passing, there came hard upon our 
consciousness those master lines of Ed- 
win Markham—lines that continue to 
repeat themselves and refuse to be erased. 
They could have been written of Mark 
Keppel as they were of Lincoln, for he, 
too, was a “man of the people’’: 


“The color of the ground was in him, 
the red earth, 

The tang and odor of the primal things. 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes 
the corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the 
sea ; 

The justice of the rain that loves all 
leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all 
scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside 
well ;” 


Perhaps no one of Mark Keppel’s 
thousands of friends knew more inti- 
mately of his many-sided nature than 
did the present writer. We learned to 
appreciate him before he came to the 
superintendency of the Los Angeles 
County schools a quarter century ago. 
Later we served as fellow members of 
the County Board of Education. For 
years he was my superior officer, first as 
a member and later as President of the 
Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers Association. We engaged to- 
gether in financial enterprises. He was 
my close friend and advisor. It has 
seemed proper, therefore, that I write of 
him as teacher, as executive, as friend. 

The California public schools rank 
high amongst the systems of the nation. 
In the academic and professional stand- 
ards required of teachers; the modern- 
ization of the curriculum to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions; the differentiation of 
courses of study to fit the ability and de- 
sires of individual students; in all that 
pertains to improved text books, the de- 
velopment of school buildings and 
grounds and equipment, the betterment 
of conditions surrounding the teacher— 


Mark Keppel 
A Personal Tribute to a Good Man 
By Arthur H. Chamberlain 


in all these California has made progress. 
And for this progress no one is more re- 
sponsible than Mark Keppel. 

Recently Mr. Keppel completed twen- 
ty-five years of continuous service as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Los An- 
geles County. At the time he took over 
the work there were but fifteen high 


Mark 


schools in the county, with 2,200 pupils. 
He saw the growth to 100 high schools 
with more than 180,000 pupils. In the 
earlier day there were 1,200 teachers 
in Los Angeles Cityyand County. Today 
there are 14,500. Then there were 40,- 
000 children in school, while at the pres- 
ent there are 500,000. 

In discussing the growth during these 
25 years, Mr. Keppel pointed out that 
compulsory education was not known in 
California at the time he was a boy. To- 
day every youth between 8 and 16 years 
must attend school at least 170 days of 
each year. Social, moral and educational 
progress have been out-distanced by busi- 
ness and industry; and such being the 
case, Mr. Keppel saw clearly the neces- 
sity for speeding up our educational and 
social problems. He pointed out that 
there is no excuse today for a boy or 
girl to go without an education. “Never,” 
he said, “were there so many opportu- 
nities for advancement of youth as now. 
Altogether people are becoming cleaner, 
saner, happier and better.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Keppel’s 
work and his statement as given above, 


we had this to say in the Overland 
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Monthly for March, 1928: 

“Few public school officials in the 
United States are better or more favor- 
ably known than is Mark Keppel. The 
opportunities for service in the county 
superintendency today are greater than 
are those in almost any other branch of 
the educational service. Mr. Keppel is 
a man of clear vision, fearless, and pro- 
gressive. He has been responsible for 
more far-reaching legislation than has 
any other person in California. He has 
contended fearlessly and with success for 
higher professional standards, more mod- 
ern courses of study, a lengthened school 
year, increased salaries for teachers, re- 
tirement allowances, teacher tenure, a 
better financed school system, and other 
important advances. To him more than 
to any one else, is due the credit for the 
enactment of constitutional amendment 
No. 16, which brought with it equal 
educational opportunities. He is known 
the nation over for his knowledge of the 
problems of school finance and for his 
championship of the cause of childhood. 
His work as President of the California 
Teachers Association and California 
Council of Education is spoken of every- 
where with admiration and approval.” 

One of Mr. Keppel’s greatest contri- 
butions to education was through the 
enactment of advanced legislation. For 
years he served as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the California Teach- 
ers Association, as well as chairman of a 
committee of the school superintendents 
of the state. His leadership in this field 
was acknowledged by all. It was re- 
markable that in presenting arguments 
in favor of a proposed act he had always 
covered the field thoroughly and worked 
out every detail. Indeed, many of the 
most valuable portions of our school law 
were written entirely by him. In pre- 
senting views for or against a proposal 
his logic. was convincing. He would 
fight as stubbornly and heroically to de- 
feat proposed legislation abhorrent to the 
interest of the children as he would in 
favor of needed enactments. And always 
he had in mind the best interests of the 
entire state rather than of a section only. 

Mark Keppel was an original man. 
His thinking was not done for him. He 
had hosts of friends but few intimates. 
He sought inspiration at the source, went 
to the bottom of every problem and was 
never carried off his feet by sentiment or 
emotion or the acclaim of the multitude. 
He was possessed of a natural humor 
and a sound philosophy that were fre- 
quently in evidence in moments of debate 

(Continued on Page 292) 
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The Land of the Living Saints. 


cAn Introduction to the Religious Philosophy 


the great industrial civilization of 

the West is at a loss to comprehend 

the asceticism of the East. The Occi- 
dent sees the Orient steeped in super- 
stition and social degradation; the Ori- 
ent conceives the Occident to be a vast 
financial mechanism wherein all of the 
higher issues of life are sacrificed upon 
the altar of Mammon. To the Hindu, 
the very ground upon which he walks 
is hallowed; the hills and valleys of his 
native land have been 
sanctified by tradition. 
Treading reverently 
the via dolorosa where 
once the Master Jesus 
walked, the pious 
Christian feels very 
close to his Redeemer. 
Dwelling in the very 
fields harrowed first 
by the immortals or 
wandering along 
dusty roads where 
once the gods walked 
with men, the East 
Indian is profoundly 
impressed by the sa- 
credness of his sur- 
roundings. He feels 
the dignity of his race 
and his kinship with 
the deities. To him 
the gods are beings 
very real who, de- 
scending from their 
abode of bliss, disguise 
themselves as men and 
concern themselves 
with mundane affairs. 
In the West, where gods are a very 
uncertain quantity, men are prone to 
worship their own creations. The Oc- 
cidental is convinced that he is making 
history while the Oriental is worship- 
ing history. So, while the supersti- 
tious and impractical East was building 
temples, palaces and tombs, the practical 
and enlightened West was erecting of- 
fices, factories and stores, thereby grad- 
ually gaining control of the commerce 
of the earth. Katherine Mayo was duly 
horrified by the daily sacrifice of goats 
in the temple of Kali in Calcutta. 
Equally horrified is the Hindu by the 
daily sacrifices of human life in Amer- 
ica and Europe, where the firstborn of 
man are the sacrificial offering upon the 
altar of industrialism. In the mind of 
the philosopher, there is some question 


I T is not difficult to understand why 
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of India 
By Manly P. Hall 


which is the more idolatrous: he who 
worships the shining face of Brahman 
or he who grovels before the shining 
face of the almighty dollar. 

To the Occidental mind the age of 
miracles is but one of the divisions of 
ancient history. Water could be changed 
into wine two thousand years ago, but 
not now. ‘The prophets and saints of 
the past could divide oceans and pass 


The Holy Man of Mount Abu 


through barred doors, but these things 
are simply not in vogue nowadays. Con- 
sequently, to enter into the spirit of 
East Indian life is to drop back through 
the centuries to the age of miracles; to 
live again in those days when the great 
ones, gathering their disciples about 
them and seating themselves on a little 
hillock by the country roadside, preached 
to the multitudes about the mysteries 
of life and death. Still, as in Biblical 
days, however, the halt and the blind are 
brought to the living saints of India to 
be made whole and the sick are carried 
to the pools of healing. 

The East never has been able to un- 
derstand why the West does not believe 
in miracles. To the Oriental mind it is 
incomprehensible that anyone should 
scoff at the raising of the dead and the 


cleansing of the leper. While in Cal- 


cutta, I met a young man, educated in 
the university and preparing himself for 
a scientific career, who told me a story 
typical of the attitude of the Hindu 
mind toward the supernatural. It should 
be borne in mind that this young man 
spoke several languages, was from the 
higher stratum of Indian society, and had 
received several years’ training in a 
Western college. The youth was study- 
ing East Indian philosophy with a very 

eminent and _ highly 


revered holy man who 
was famous all over 
India as a _ miracle- 
worker. As part of 
his training the young 
disciple was sent for a 
period of several years 
into the fastnesses of 
the Himalayas, there 
to fast, meditate and 
pray. Taking with 
him only the sacred 
books and the mem- 
ory of his master’s in- 
structions, he retired 
into the mountains, 
living alone in a little 
hut fashioned of tree 
branches and stones. 


Each day he would 


hills, his mind ab- 
sorbed in the contem- 
plation of cosmic ver- 
ities. Here he found 
spiritual peace by 
leaving far behind the 
illusionary and imper- 
manent world of human vanity and am- 
bition. 

One day while walking along a narrow 
path bordered by heavy vegetation on 
either side, he was suddenly hurled into 
a clump of bushes, where he lay for a 
second terrified and half stunned. Look- 
ing to see the source of the blow, he 
was amazed to see his aged teacher 
standing in the center of the path and 
pointing with his finger to the ground. 
Following the direction of the Mahat- 
ma’s gesture, the youth saw coiled in 
the road a death’s head cobra ready to 
strike. He then realized that in another 
step or two he would have trod upon the 
body of the snake, which would have 
resulted in certain death. As the boy 
watched, his aged master simply faded 
from his sight into the depths of the jun- 
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gle. Upon his return to Calcutta, the 
youth discovered that the holy man had 
taught a class in Calcutta the same day 
that he had appeared to him two thou- 
sand miles away in the Himalayas. 

That the young college student was 
not lying was very evident. What he 
said he believed to be the absolute truth 
and nothing could shake his faith in the 
in the reality of the incident. The only 
inexplicable thing was that an American 
should doubt the story or consider it in 
any way remarkable. To him it was an 
everyday experience; similar 
things had happened to him 
before and were daily occur- 
rences among the. students of 
the Indian adepts. 

The same youth also related 
another experience—one which 
had occurred to his father 
when he attended a gathering 
of holy men in one of the 
passes leading into the Hima- 
layan highlands. A number 
of mendicants had departed 
into the wilderness to propiti- 
ate the goddess Kali. Having 
found a suitable opening in 
the jungle, they erected an 
altar in the center, upon which 
they placed an. offering of 
grain and fruit. Near the al- 
tar they tethered a number of 
goats. The devotees then 
seated themselves in a great 
circle around the improvised 
shrine and with mantrams in- 
voked the black daughter of 
Shiva. 

According to the young 
man’s father, who was an eye 
witness of the entire ceremony, 
the holy men had no sooner 
begun their chant than a gray — 
haze settled over the moun- 
tains, obscuring the light of 
the sun and causing a condi- 
tion resembling twilight to ap- 
pear. In the center of this haze was a 
cone-shaped cloud of swirling black 
mist. This cloud moved slowly into 
the midst of the circle of chanting wor- 
shipers. Riding in the cloud was the 
gigantic form of the many-armed Kali, 
swinging a great mace. Leaning from 
her chariot of clouds, Kali struck both 


_ the altar and the herd of goats with the 


same blow. As the blade swished 
through the air, a blinding flash of light- 
ning caused the very earth to shake and 
as the light faded out, Kali vanished 
over the mountain in the black haze. 


It is difficult for the Western mind to 
understand the intricate workings of 
Eastern thought by which the exact ele- 
ments of Occidental learning are har- 
moniously combined with the abstract 


metaphysics of true East Indian philos- 
ophy. That any man in his right mind 
should claim to have seen a goddess rid- 
ing on a cloud is inconceivable to the 
trained scientist of the West. Never- 
theless, the naive way in which the 
Hindu described the incident left no 
room to doubt his integrity. Kipling, 
whose clear insight into Eastern ethics 
is so wonderfully portrayed in Kim, 
probably realized the magnitude of the 
philosophical interval between Western 
physics and Eastern superphysics when 
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unkempt and had not been cut for years. 
His sole earthly possessions were a brass 
water bowl and a small bundle of holy 
relics. Several Americans stopping at 
the nearby hotel had availed themselves 
of the brief interval between sightseeing 
tours to walk along the little path lead- 
ing by the door to the rest house. It 
was apparently the first time they had 
concerned themselves with Indian holy 
men and, stopping a short distance from 
the doorway, they discussed the mendi- 
cant’s peculiarities and laughed heartily 

at his ridiculous appearance. 


Holy Man on Bed of Spikes 


he wrote those immortal words, “East is 
East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” 


To illustrate another peculiarity of 
Oriental religious thought, let us take 
an episode which occurred at Mount 
Abu in Central India, where stand the 
world-famous temples of the Jains. 
Near the temples is a little lake and 
near the shore of the lake a rest house 
for the holy men who stop there while 
en route to certain national shrines in 
secluded parts of that mountainous 
country. One day the rest house was 
sheltering a very aged and wild-looking 
mendicant, who was sitting in the door- 
way sunning himself. His clothing 
consisted of a single rag wrapped about 


his loins. Both his hair and beard were 


One of the tourists, presum- 
ably of a religious disposition, 
delivered a lengthy disserta- 
tion in which he expressed 
great pity for the benighted 
state of the wretched figure 
taking a sun bath. 

Unable longer to keep quiet, 
the holy man gazed mildly 
upon the group of gawking 
globetrotters and in flawless 
king’s English requested them 
to choose a less personal sub- 
ject for discussion. ‘The tour- 
ists, who had no inkling what- 
ever that the old man under- 
stood English, were profuse 
in their apologies and finally 
persuaded the holy man to tell 
them about himself. They 
learned that he had been edu- 
cated at Oxford, had traveled 
in both Europe and America, 
and was thoroughly convers- 
ant with all the elements of 
Occidental culture. For some 
years he had been a practicing 
physician in Bombay, but had 
decided that as the result of a 
great sin he was obligated to 
leave all comforts and joys be- 
hind him and devote the re- 
mainder of his earthly exist- 
ence to expiation of his heinous 
crime. Concerning the nature 


of his offense he was very reticent, but 
finally unburdened his soul. While a 
prosperous young man practicing medi- 
cine, a holy man had come to his door 
asking rice and he had thoughtlessly 
failed to give him any. As years passed 
by this sin so preyed upon the good doc- 
tor’s conscience that he had set for him- 
self a fifty-year penance. This incident 
is typical of the seriousness with which 
the Eastern mind faces the problems of 
spiritual salvation. ‘To the Oriental, 
only the spirit is real and permanent, 
only time devoted to the unfoldment 
of the spiritual self is well spent. 
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Mark Keppel 


(Continued from Page 289) 


or argument and served well to clear a 
situation and save the day. He could say 
much in few words. In these qualities 
he was again Lincolnesque in his 
make-up. 

Following the death of Dr. Alexis F. 
Lange, Mr. Keppel wrote under caption, 
“A Prophet,” words that now aptly ap- 
ply to himself. “Dr. Lange,” he said, 
“was a prophet of education. He fore- 
saw and understood the things that were 
about to happen before other men had be- 
gun to think about them.” And he “‘pos- 
sessed a keen and logical mind, coupled 
with remarkable ability to give expres- 
sion to his ideas.”’ 


It is a striking coincidence also, that 
what was said by Mr. Keppel of James 
A. Barr, fits the former equally well: 
“He had an infinite capacity for work. 
He was a Great Chief in that small tribe 
of rare people who do your work better 
than you can do it yourself.” 

Mark Keppel always saw the human 
side ef every problem. This trait in his 
character was the more marked owing to 
the fact that he insisted upon living up 
to the letter of the law in every transac- 
tion. If a law is unjust, change it, but 
obey the law while it is on the statute 
books—such was his philosophy. But he 
always saw beneath the mechanics of or- 
ganization. He gave of his best thought 
the last years of his life, to the California 
Teachers Association. In this, as in other 
things he worked far beyond his strength. 
Selfishness, however, was not in_ his 
make-up. This human quality shows it- 
self in the various addresses made before 


' the California Council of Education, and 


in his annual reports. 

President Keppel’s last report made 
before the present writer closed his 
work as Secretary of the California 
Teachers Association was a master- 
ful document. “I believe,” said he, 
in summing up, “that as the years come 
along I can see an ever-developing spirit 
of tolerance and kindliness that speaks 
for education in California and for the 
boys and girls in California; and for this 
great state an era of prosperity and great- 
ness and happiness far in advance of the 
years that are back of us, glorious as is 
that record.” 

One of our special points of contact 
with Mark Keppel was the economic 
welfare of the teacher. We invariably 
had his co-operation in plans to establish 
an emergency loan fund for those who 
through unforseen circumstances should 
find themselves in need of immediate 
financial assistance. Many a teacher in 
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his hour of need received from Mr. Kep- 
pel, aid and comfort. He supported 
loyally the program for thrift education, 
stating that: “the next thing the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association ought to do 
is to engage in a campaign for the teach- 
ing of thrift.” | 

Mr. Keppel’s grasp of the whole field 
of education was amazing. He was a 
student and a thinker. He read widely 
and was possessed of a retentive mem- 
ory. He was a master of epigram, and 
used illustrations effectively to carry 
over his points to his audiences. He used 
words and phrases with telling effect and 
at times in his public utterances, he 
arose to noteworthy heights. 

If we were asked to indicate the one 
element in Mark Keppel’s character that 
stood out above all others it would be 
his insistence upon the truth. Nothing 
was in his sight more to be condemned 
than a lie. He would, when necessary, 


tolerate almost any weakness of human 
nature or any deviation from the con- - 


ventional, but to him a lie was the most 
reprehensible of acts. As he spoke the 
truth, so he expected the truth from 
others. When he learned that less than 
the truth had been told him he was sad- 
dened and disappointed. More than that 
he was indignant. Usually of calm and 
even disposition, I have seen him rise 
in righteous wrath on learning he had 
been imposed upon through deliberate 
falsehood. 

Probably the greatest sorrow of his 
life was brought about during the last 
two or three years by those whom he 
had learned to honor and trust, but who, 
because of personal ambition and self- 
ish motive were untruthful to him or 
his friends. He would say to me with 
disappointment in his tone, “he lied to 
me.” And then his voice would grow 
deep and determined and he would say: 
“T have no use for a liar.” 

Two other elements in his character 
stand out predominantly. He was deter- 
mined, and he was gentle. Once he set 
out on a task he would hold to his way 
even if alone against all odds. Believing 
in a cause he would not be put aside by 
threat or sentiment or promise of re- 
ward. But he was open-minded and once 
shown he was in the wrong, he would 
change. Those who thought him austere 
and harsh and abrupt did not know the 
real Mark Keppel. He was gentle and 
kind and sympathetic to a degree. The 
human side of the man was ever in evi- 
dence. Was one of his official staff indis- 
posed, or a family member ill, this was 
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on his mind and he must tell you before 
taking up the business in hand. If a 
friend or acquaintance was in financial 
trouble, it was Mark Keppel who took 
steps to help. Withal he was a religious 
man. His home life was beautiful and 
a model that others might well follow. 
Indeed, it might well have been Mark 
Keppel of whom Shakespeare wrote in 
Julius Caesar: 
“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up 
And say to all the world: This was a 
man.” 

We have before us an editorial in the — 
July issue of the Journal of Education, 
written by that dean of school men, 
Doctor Winship. How true are the 
words of Doctor Winship all friends will 
agree: 

“Mark Keppel, the glorious leader 
of California, has passed on. I have 
rarely felt a loss as keenly. He was 
one of the noblest of my professional 
friends. Most fortunately I spent more 
time than ever with him at the Cali- 
fornia State Association at Los An- 
geles last December. As I recall it 
now it seems as though it had been ar- 
ranged for us to enjoy each other sev- 
eral times daily for five days. 

“Not since John Swett was in his 
prime has California had a leader com- 
parable to Mark Keppel. No other 
county in America has created a school 
system one-half as great in the same 
time as has Los Angeles County. We 
have said editorially while Mark Kep- 
pel was alive that Los Angeles County 
has the best elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States. 

“Los Angeles County has had ex- 
ceptional men as county superinten- 
dents, but Mark Keppel has served 
many years with never so much as an 
interrogation mark as to his continu- 
ance for life. 

“Mark Keppel was the only man in 
Southern California who was as noble 
a leader of all California as the state 
has had for a third of a century.” 
Nor would this sketch be complete 

did we not. quote from the Western 
Journal of Education for June. That 
magazine made its appearance just be- 
fore the passing of Mr. Keppel. Harr 
Wagner, a life-long friend and associ- 
ate of the great educator, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

‘““The entire educational forces of 
the state were ‘sympatica’ when the 
news was flashed over the wires that 
Mark Keppel, President of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the C. T. A. and 
County Superintendent of Los Angeles 
County for many years, had a serious 
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The Foreign Bond—Is It Safe? 
By Trebor Selig 


YOUR INVESTMENTS 


S IT safe for me to invest my 
66 money in foreign bonds?” is the 

anxious query which came to the 
desk of Overland’s editor a few days 
ago. The writer went on to explain that 
he is strongly attracted by the fact that 
the yield offered by the vast majority of 
such securities is much greater than that 
returned by the bonds of domestic origin, 
- but that he hesitatéS to buy them because 
he knows little or nothing about the 
states or the corporations and industries 
whose obligations they are. He explains 
that he entertains no prejudice against 
them because they are not “‘Native Sons” 
but he is not inclined to “buy a pig in 
a poke” and, being a cautious investor, 
he conscientiously keeps ever before him 
that fundamental or successful invest- 
ment expressed in the first three words 
of his letter—‘Is it safe?” 

The fact it that the bonds of many 
foreign nations or states, industrial cor- 
porations or public utilities, being of- 
fered in the United States today, are 
quite as soundly secured as are the ma- 
jority of comparable securities issued by 
local institutions. We are all more or 
less familiar with the latter and our con- 
fidence in domestic bonds is established 
by facts known or readily ascertained. 
But of the financial responsibility and 
integrity and stability of foreign borrow- 
ers, not many of us know very much 
and very few are in position to determine 
by personal appraisement the strength or 
weakness of any such issue presented. As 
to local securities, one may know the 
facts or know someone who does know, 
but of foreign issues the vast majority 
of American investors are largely ignor- 
ant and have no ready source of informa- 
tion. And ignorance breeds distrust. 

“Interest rates measure risks,” is a 
dependable axiom in investment but in 
one’s appraisement of foreign bonds to- 
day one cannot apply it so strictly as to 
domestic securities. Another factor must 
be considered, a fundamental factor of 
finance as well as of industry and com- 
merce, the law of supply and demand. 
The yield returned by any investment 
measures the risk involved but it also 
reflects the degree of readiness with 
which funds may be found for its ab- 
sorption. In most cases where a foreign 
bond offers a comparatively high in- 
terest rate it is not because of doubtful 


security behind it but because it must 
be sold to American investors, the 
world’s principal source of ready money 
today, and because the yield must be suf- 
ficient to overcome the conservative 
American investor’s feeling of distrust 
toward anything of which he is ignorant. 
The law of supply and demand governs 
the price of money, as represented by 
interest rates, quite as truly as it gov- 
erns the price of food, clothing or 
housing. 

The high interest rates for foreign 


bonds, therefore, do not reflect merely 


their degree of risk, because one of the 
reasons therefor is a notable lack of 
ready money in the countries of their 
origin. For instance, investors in the 
United States have lately been offered 
bonds issued by a certain South Amer- 
ican state which carry a 7% coupon and 
are sold at a price to yield 7.20%. The 
security back of these bonds is probably 
just as sound as that back of many com- 
parable domestic bonds that yield less 
than 4.50%. Citizens of that South 
American state, intimately familiar with 
its stability and its resources, know the 
worth of those bonds but they have not 
the funds to absorb them. If we knew 
as much about that state and its financial 
responsibility and integrity as these peo- 
ple do, or were as intimately familiar 
with it as we are with our own states, 
they would not have to offer a 7.20% 
yield to sell their bonds to us. 

The appraisement of the investment 
desirability of a foreign bond is, on final 
analysis, based on much the same ele- 
ments one employs in judging the ad- 
visability of loaning money on a personal 
note. One asks himself, “Is this would- 
be borrower financially responsible? Is 
his reputation for integrity above re- 
proach? Is his business record such that 
he can be trusted to conserve his re- 
sources? Is he the kind of man who, 
when the debt is due for repayment, will 
be able and willing to pay? In similar 
fashion will one study the merits of for- 
eign investments and, even before he an- 
alyzes the tangible security pledged, if 
there be any, will appraise the racial 
characteristics of the borrowing people, 
their social and political standards and 
traits, the history of their national 
finances, and the reputation they bear 
before the world. And in the case of 


foreign industrial or utility issues, of 
which many are lately being offered, he 
will study also the commercial factors 
involved. Generally speaking, this in- 
formation is readily accessible only to 
the underwriting investment bankers but 
it can be procured by almost any indi- 
vidual seriously bent on obtaining it. 
The validity of our domestic bond 
issues of whatever character we custo- 
marily assume or can readily appraise 
from personal knowledge of the value 


of facts presented. The validity of for-: 


eign bonds, however, is quite beyond 
the scope of appraisal by the average in- 
vestor. Foreign laws are not the same 
as ours any more than are foreign social 
or business customs. On such a point 
the investor must wholly rely on the 
thorough legal research ability of the 
underwriting investment house. To this 
end and for the collection of all classes 
of information affecting foreign securi- 
ties, the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has established an Institute of Inter- 
national Finance which serves as a clear- 
ing house for such data. From it invest- 
ment houses may procure all the facts 
necessary to determine the validity and 
the desirability of any bond issue pro- 
posed or offered and, relying on that, 
may offer it to the investing public as 
confidently as they might offer local 
issues. 

Whatever degree of legal integrity 
may surround a foreign bond issue, how- 
ever, its investment worth must be mea- 
sured by the stability of the government 
or institution which borrows the money 
and promises to pay interest and principal 
promptly when due. World news of 
every character is broadly and reliably 
disseminated today as never before. On 
most such subjects the average American 
investor can form his own fairly depend- 
able opinion. But on this as on other 
essential features, American investment 
houses offering foreign securities are 
making exhaustive studies. When a rep- 
utable American banking house recom- 
mends a foreign bond today, it does so 
in the light of information it has seldom 
or never before had the facilities to pro- 
cure. 

Before the World War European in- 
vestors instead of American investors 
constituted the principal source of the 
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Phoebe Ann 


(Continued from Page 282) 


Near the window, adorned according 
to custom with sticky fly-paper and a 
postcard rack, were two porcelain-cov- 
ered tables. Men seated on high stools 
stared curiously in, the opaque undulat- 
ing surface of a cloudy mirror at the 
flashing schoolma’am. Unconsciously they 
straightened their ties and smoothed 
their hair. Billy likewise opened her van- 
ily case, patted her curls, pulled down 
her hat, powdered her nose and wor- 
shipped like another Narcissus. She felt 
ebullient and happy. Here was life: the 
men of the community. Here she met 
the gallant Mr. Satterle, the youngest 
school board member. Like a competent 
board member he inquired about the 
welfare of her companion teacher, one 


‘Miss Phoebe Ann Roberts, and then 


proceeded to enjoy present company. Mr. 
Kuter of the Pool Room now felt open 
ruction, glared jealously and opined that 
Jack Satterle was not yet sagacious 
enough to be on the school board. 
About eleven Billy slipped into the 
rooming house and found Phoebe Ann 
in bed. ‘“Why, wherever have you been 
so late?’ exclaimed Phoebe Ann sleep- 
ily. “My father used to say, ‘Early to 
99 


“Listen, Phoebe Ann. I’m going to 
like this rural life. I’ve had the best 
time.”” Perched at the foot of the bed 
she removed her close-fitting silk-felt hat 
and ran her fingers through her vivid 
red hair. “And you know there is going 
to be a dance for the teachers in the 
Modern Woodmen’s Hall over the meat- 
market. And you know Jack asked me 
to go with—” 

“A dance. I’ve never been to one in 
my life.” Her tone was virtuous but 
also tinged with longing. 

“What’s that noise? Um.” Billy 
sniffed the air suspiciously wrinkling her 
faintly freckled nose. ‘‘And smell it. You 
haven’t any gin in your trunk? I forgot. 
You’re the minister’s daughter. But, if 
you asked me, I’d just as soon have some. 
And say, our landlords seem to have a 
lotta company, don’t they. See the big 
cars that slip in the back yard?” She 
stood looking out of the window. 


Phoebe Ann, looking puzzled and de- 
terminedly polite, admitted that there 
was a faint sour fermenting odor. “But 


on, Billy.” 


“Oh. Well, Jack is going to take me 
to that dance. And he said that he would 
take you, too, seeing that you're the 
only other teacher in this joint. He’s the 
youngest board member. Big and dark 
and loose-jointed, with a lotta white 
teeth that show when he laughs. Some 
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hot popper.” 

The listener was stirred to her soul. 
In Phoebe Ann’s mind this was similar 
to the humanizing tendency that has 
touched up the lives of George Washing- 
ton and Honest Abe Lincoln. ‘School 
board members. Do they take one to 
dances and talk—I mean like ordinary 
men ?” 

“Umhuh. Quite so.” 

“It pays to stand well with the school 
board members, doesn’t it? I mean they 
are the deciding factor in re-election. I 
do so want to make good in my first 
school. Perhaps it would be all right for 
me to go to a dance this once.”’ In her 
modest white cotton nightgown, with a 
great taffy colored braid thrown over one 
shoulder, and her big earnest eyes with- 
out glasses staring at her companion, 
Phoebe Ann looked an entirely different 
person. More like an Alice in Wonder- 
land who had swallowed a lotion to make 
her hair grow. 

Phoebe Ann dreamed of that dance ev- 
ery night for the rest of the week. Around 
her dreams was a pleasant glamour of 
wickedness and tom-tomic syncopated 
time. In her dreams she dispensed sur- 
prising nuggets of wisdom and fact to 
pleased board members who looked, some- 
how, like western film heroes. They all 
bowed grandly in succession over her 
hand and assured, “‘You are most decid- 
edly a success in our enterprising com- 
munity.” ‘Then they offered her a cig- 
arette which, of course, she refused, re- 
solving to influence them later to give up 
cigarettes. 

“But really, I ought not to go,” her 
troubled, well grown young conscience 
told her in the cold light of day. “For 
father says that it’s the first steps toward 
worldliness that counts.” 

Which makes the rest of this follow 
almost with the measured certitude of a 
Greek tragedy. 

But if one is to enter the frivolous 
world it is well to be prepared. There- 
fore in her spare moments Phoebe Ann 
went through her assorted shelf of class- 
ics, taking notes on what she considered 
appropriate quotations and remarks to 
make at a dance. What one said was 
really very important. And everybody 
looked to teachers for words of wisdom. 

“NoTE ONE: 
Something Humorous. 
‘On a Favourite Cat Drowned in a Tub 
of Gold Fishes. 

(Her college English teacher had said 
that this was excruciatingly humorous. 
She took his word for it, although poor 
puss had seemed to her rather pathetic.) 
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Her notes continued with an exemplify- 
ing passage to be memorized and quoted: 
“Malignant Fate sat by and smiled, 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 

She tumbled headlong in 

From hence, ye Beauties undeceived 

Know one false step is ne'er re- 

trieved: 
“Note Two: - 

A portion of “The Psalm of Life’’ (to 
exemplify that she was taking things seri- 
ously, in spite of going to dances.) 

EXEMPLIFYING PASSAGE 

“Tell me not in mournful number 

Life is but an empty dream e 

In all she made a dozen similar notes 
and placed them over her dresser so that 
she might con them while dressing. 

Then came another momentous ques- 
tion that she sandwiched between her 
conscientious lesson plans and paper cor- 
rection. “What shall I wear? The black 
satin that mother helped me make?” 

“Put it on, Babe. I never judge the 


unseen. It ain’t moral.” Billy was mak- 


ing swift preparation to go out with Mr. 
Satterle. Always social, she was making 
them before Phoebe Ann’s mirror. 


So Phoebe Ann shoved aside her work 


and stepped out of her gingham, disclos- 


ing two starched and ruffled white petti- 
coats and a neat white corset cover. Then 
she drew on the black satin, patting into 
place the lustrous surface. ‘‘Mother fit- 
ted me. It pays to look nice, don’t you 
think, in a new town when going out in 
public?” 

Billy looked. It puckered at the seams 
—especially around the arms. It was so 
obviously a home made best dress—made 
with a skimpy long skirt and a waist 
with a contrasting bib in front. It was 
so obviously a dress made to transform 
a young person into a dignified school- 
ma’amish being. Billy’s one passion was 
for dress effects. Sometimes only a curi- 
Osity to see what could be made of exist- 
ing material. ‘“‘Let’s buy some goods and 
make a dress for you. I’ll cut it out.” 
It was a good-natured curiosity that she 
felt now. This prim dowdy with the nice 
eyes and hair was too remote from her 
life ever to feel a tincture of jealousy 
over. 

“That’s nice of you. But I can’t af- 
ford another. This cost two dollars a 
yard.” 

“Won’t cost scarcely anything. Ma 
says that I should have been a designer. 
But I decided to go West and teach. Be- 
Cause statistics says that there are more 
unmarried men in the West. Seewhati- 
mean?” 7 

Here she tried for a cupid’s bow ef- 
fect with lip stick and then hastily erased 
it, remembering that Mr. Satterle had 
said that he did not like art as applied 

(Continued on Page 300) 
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Supper Time in Sonora 


) UPPER-TIME fires were lit in 

Threads of smoke serpentined far 
up and off into the tired blue of the sky ; 
at restful intervals the pavement would 
be heard to mutter some random foot- 
step, as though the stones were talking 
to themselves; far up the straggling 
street the slamming of a door would be 
cut short and sharp, as if the slammer of 
the door had suddenly leaned against it 
to muffle the sound; a golden meekness 
coverspread the wild Sierra hills as, fail- 
ing and sinking, the sun but faintly flut- 
tered in the west; and all the birds were 
still—still as the vacant streets, still as a 
carven memory in stone. 


It was the awakening of dusk. Sonora 
seemed to have laid down its tools of 
labor, sat under a pine tree, and whistled 
softly, waiting the while for the moon. 
Washington Street, that bends down a 
mild slope and runs through the center 
of the town, has ‘echoed the clattering of 
the horses of Joaquin Murietta, Black 
Bart, and Three-fingered Jack. When 
those bandits came to town, the heavy 
iron shutters that you see on many of the 
windows and doors of the older build- 
ings were clamped shut like the hatches 
of a ship on hostile seas, and guns were 
cleaned. Good reason there was, too; 
one has little trouble in finding bullet 
marks on the bricks about the iron shut- 
ters. Now the street was dumb. Only 
a whisper of light from the sun. ‘The 
hilltops had sighed grey, misty sighs of 
grief and, stooping lower in the sad half 
light, shouldered the shadows of night 
and held them into the sky. And the 
stars jumped out like sparks from the 
moon, and the smoke from Sonora’s 
many chimneys was lost in the dark 
above. 

Not even a graveyard is as peaceful as 
a town or village when, as in the resting 
time at evening, the bated utterances of 
the street fall dimly on the ear. Such 
lowered voices of the thoroughfare as 
rise above silence only serve to deepen 
the general hush; on the headstones in a 
cemetery the marble words are so very 
silent that silence itself, the silence of 
the mounds and shrubs about them, 
screams out in voices of the mind. 

And Sonora was waiting for the 
moon. | 
Nothing trod on the quiet that settled 
on the village like an evening, nothing 
except for the natural sounds from 
streets and kitchens and nearby woods— 
the moderated syllables of a light foot- 


step, the dwindling path of a whistled 


tune, inspired by some passing thought 


By Rhys McDonald 


that dwindled too, the sizzling of chops 
in a frying pan, the falling of laughter 


into a chuckle, and, behind all, the clash- © 


ing of water and rocks in the creek 
softened by the waking and yawning of 
the evening breeze in the pines and sub- 
dued by the distance of the canyon to a 
mere haunting trickle. 

And the odors; Through open win- 
dows float the spicy incenses of cookery; 
here and there in shops or at the gather- 
ing places of male gossips the nut-sweet 
odor of tobacco hangs in bluish clouds 
around the contented smoker; the night 
itself puts a keen edge on the nose’s ap- 
petite, the air that flushes through the 
canyons is so sharp; and through all 
there sifts a rustic fragrance exhaled by 
the pines, that perfume distilled high 
above the forest floor and stolen by the 
passing wind as a bee steals honey from 
flowers. 


Each keeper of a shop or store stands 
in his doorway when not busy and calls 
to passersby. A word, a nod, and a 
smile—casual courtesies. Farmers from 
the surrounding hills make:ready for the 
homeward journey; “home-made” hair- 
cuts are not obsolete, neither is a few- 
days growth of whiskers. Mr. Ball, the 
owner of the sporting-goods store, is 
ready to give advice on hunting equip- 
ment, and who could refuse the tempta- 
tion to stop and examine his collection of 
old guns, knives, and pictures, along 
with such curious odds and ends as 
tarantulas, arrowheads, queer money, a 
pair of shoes fashioned for a woman of 
the hoop-skirt era, and enough of other 
things to start a museum in business. 


And now is silence all alight with 
laughter, for there is the dance in Co- 
lumbia. ‘Though Columbia is today one 
of the quietest of mountain villages—but 
for a few live faces it is a ghost city— 
all roads lead on Saturday night to <his 
old tumbled-down town. On the hill 
are the grass coverlets of the ever-sleep- 
ing, those whose picks and pans are 
found cast down by the sides of streams; 
and in the meadow a little below, among 
great rocks that were bared from the 
dirt by gold-seeking hands, an open-air 
dance floor is kept in polish by more 
modern dances than they knew who 
bared the rocks from the dirt. At eve- 
ning Sonora shakes itself from the dream 
of the day, puts on its brightest dresses 
and ties, and drives out of town past the 
little red church and up the star-point- 
ing road that ascends into Columbia, the 


heaven of the dancers. A few stay be- 
hind. They are mostly the very old and 
the very young, and those warty workers 
in from lumber camps and mines, those 
glorious eaters of beans and handlers of 
logging chains and dynamite. Their legs 
are not in step with the effeminate 
tweedle-dee’s of jazz music. They may 
be seen, when the others have gone to 
Columbia, propped against posts and 
barber-shop windows, talking in low, 
bunk-house tones of Charlies and Bills 
and cattle and towns on the other side 
of the summit, unheard-of towns with 
Indian names that sound like squirrel 
chatter and tom toms. They stay, these 
oaks of the human forest, about the older 
and darker of the buildings, and, in 
truth, they would be as out of place as 
hitching posts before the plate glass and 
lights of the better shops. They cross 
the street without hurry; they were 
made before automobiles. 


There is something admirable in these 
men who refuse to live easy lives. They 
know the slang of the woodsman, and 
magic of tongue are they when they tell, 
in low, dampened voices, of slides and 
lions and lightning-struck trees. Their 
minds are mossy with tales of storms and 
mad sea ravings of feverish streams that 
claw the sides of mountains out, leap the 
rocks and fight the snags, whirling mid 
thunder and froth. Wild as the river 
are the lives of some of these men, and 
rocky and swift as the cataract. They 
beat death by inches and seconds when 
avalanches reap whole forests from the 
hills, when cables break and whip into 
the air like snakes, with force enough to 
cut a man in two, when mine shafts cave 
and women run white-faced from cabins, 
begging the hoist man to run up the 
cars. And their stories skip from Alaska 
to South America. They know secrets 
about Sonora, for Sonora has a past, and 
down the stairway of generations soft- 
told tales have come. Tales, they are, 
of robberies and hangings—the hang 
man’s rope was ever hot—and Indians 
and Spaniards and late stages. And when 
their stories have all been told, the men 
of the mountains hunt their beds, leav- 
ing on sidewalks the stubs of cigars, 
chewed to bits but still smelling strong. 


At last, its main street emptied of 
sound and lights, except for here and 
there a cautious glow before some deep- 
set door, Sonora waits for the dancers 
to return. ‘They will be very late in 
coming, for night was made for dancing 
and dancers never grow tired. 


(Continued on Page 303) 
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Mark Keppel 


(Continued from Page 292) | 


heart attack and was dangerously ill. 
Recent reports indicate that he is rap- 
idly being restored to his usual robust 


health. 

“Later: Superintendent Keppel has 
resigned from his various educational 
positions except as Superintendent of 
Schools of Los Angeles County, in- 
cluding the presidency of the Board 
of Directors of the C. T. A. This lat- 
ter position is one of the most influ- 
ential in the state. Superintendent 
Keppel’s resignation was accepted on 
Saturday, June 2, and Walter B. 
Crane of Los Angeles elected as his 
successor. While Mr. Keppel insisted 
on his resignation, it is unfortunate 
that it should have been accepted. His 
long and efficient service, his loyalty 
and devotion to standardized educa- 
tional principles of the highest type, 
deserved at least a postponement of 
action. The acceptance of a sick man’s 
resignation is a deterrent on his will to 
live. Mr. Keppel is a man of tre- 
mendous force and should be active 


in educational work for many years. 


The acceptance of his resignation will 
be regretted by his thousands of fol- 
lowers.” 

We shall always recall with gratitude 
our last visit with Mark Keppel. Only 
a few days before his death we made a 
special trip from San Francisco to his 
home in Los Angeles. We tried to en- 
courage and hearten him and to take his 
thought from the problems of the profes- 
sion to which he had devoted his life. 
He continually returned in conversation 
to the great problems yet to be solved. 
Only a short ten days later, on returning 
to San Francisco following the funeral, 
I recalled as I lay in my Pullman berth, 
the words of one of the officiating min- 
isters who had known Mr. Keppel inti- 
mately for many years: “He had his 


faults—he went about doing good.” 

If ever a man went about doing good, 
Mark Keppel was such a man. This fact 
was attested by the great number of 
friends who came to pay honor and re- 
spect at the last; by the countless floral 
offerings; by the words of those who 
spoke. He went about doing good. Yes, 
he had his faults—so have we all. But 
what were they? Perhaps what to us 
are faults, to another are virtues. He was 
the friend of the children, and no sacri- 
fice was for him too great if he could 
be of help to them. 

Mr. Keppel’s influence has spread far 
beyond the confines of California. A half 
century from now, the history of educa- 
tion will accord him large place. As a 
framer and interpreter of school law, he 
stood supreme. He had vision and ability 
and initiative. He was constructive. As 
a teacher and executive he will long be 
remembered. But those of us who knew 
him best will remember him for his hu- 
man qualities—his love of justice; his 
unflinching courage; his abounding sym- 
pathy; his determination to stand for the 
right; his abhorrence of the wrong. He 
made no compromise with evil. In his 
last days, he went down fighting for 
what he held to be truth and honor and 
justice. He did his work—he fought 


the good fight. For him we do not 


mourn—for him we rejoice. We are the 

better for his having lived amongst us. 

He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing 
tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not 
at praise; 

And when he fell in whirlwind he went 
down 

As when a huge cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout amongst 
the hills 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 


sky. 


An Old Mansion 


(Continued from Page 288) 


for the railroad, his many courtesies to 
Mrs. Colton won him favor in the eyes 
of all. Three expert reporters supplanted 
the regular court reporter, who was re- 
imbursed to the extent of $10 per diem, 
although he was never in the courtroom 
during the entire trial. —The testimony 
was taken in shorthand, written out 
longhand, and a printed copy was laid 
on the desk of each lawyer and the clerk 
by nine o'clock of each succeeding day. 
The printing office of the town paper 
had to secure three times its regular staff 
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to enable this to be done. It was con- 
sidered a great feat of reporting and 
printing also, since there were no type- 
writers, and no linotype machines in 
those days. 

The suit involved many holdings of 
corporations as well as mineral and oil 
lands. It was in this trial that the elo- 
quent Delmas developed into the great 
lawyer and practitioner. His reputation 
dates from this litigation and his con- 
nection with the case gave him fame 
throughout the country. 
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After all the evidence was heard by 
the Court, the case was ably argued by 
the attorneys for the respective parties 
and submitted to Judge Temple for de- 
cision. He held it under advisement for 
nearly two months, and then rendered a 
decision in favor of the defendant rail- 
road. Ihe decree was written by the 
judge and signed by him. 

The little town was taxed to its ut- 
most capacity to house the numerous 
lawyers, litigants, and witnesses who at- 
tended this famous trial. When it closed 
there followed an exodus in Santa Rosa 
of many attorneys and distinguished men 
of California. So, too, went Mrs. Colton 
from the old Carter house. This old 
mansion with its fifty years of varied 
associations, was recently leveled to the 
ground to make way for modern build- 
ings. With the demolition of the old 
house the new owners were kind, for 
there still remains the beautiful young 
redwood tree with the white rose climb- 
ing 80 feet to its topmost branches. The 
tree is still a show-place and landmark. 


To San Juan Capistrano 
(Continued from Page 278) 
whole stage at once appealed to her, 
“Which way back? The way we came 

or the coast route—which ?” 3 

“We promised to go home by the coast 
route so that is the way we are going.” 
That was final. So off we started with 
Mrs. Grouch trying desperately to make 
herself heard. 

“Mrs. Darrow said this way was too 
rough. Somebody tell her that Mrs. 
Darrow said it was too rough. Surely 
she would not go this way if she knew 
what Mrs. Darrow said.” 

Then as we bumped over a shallow 
wash, “What a pity she can’t know that 
Mrs. Darrow said it was too rough for 
the stage! I’d have been glad to’ve paid 
my way back by the other road, and lost 
half my round trip, if I had known we 
should go against our conductor’s judg- 


-ment’’—ad infinitum. 


Up and down we rushed, swinging 
around the smoothly green and mustard- 
yellow hills with the Pacific breaking 
on the rocks beneath us—then through 
Laguna Beach, haunt of artists—and on. 

The passengers were enraptured, save 
one, now sullenly silent. 

As we re-entered our home city spread 
out for miles along the lovely curve of 
the beach, my conscience reminding me 
that sympathy seldom harms either the 
giver or the recipient, I drew my com- 
panion’s scarf gently about her shoul- 


ders, and said as kindly as I knew how, | 


“I hope you will not be any the worse 
for this trip.”’ 

“Well, I shall,’ was her quick and 
final word. 
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1001 CELESTIAL WONDERS—By Charles 


Edward Barns. 
N WRITING “1001 Celestial Won- 
ders,” Charles Edward Barns_has 
conferred a lasting favor on the laymen 
interested in astronomy but without 
technical knowledge of the subject. The 
sub-title of the book announces that 
these wonders were observed by the use 
of home-made instruments. The little 
book itself is a gem of handcraft print- 
ing, since the composition was done by 
Mr. Barns himself. More than this, he 


is a trained writer, having served a long 


time as managing editor of a big New 


York daily newspaper. 

That the astronomical work is accu- 
rately done is amply attested by his con- 
temporaries, such as Dr. Robert G. 
Aiken, Director of Lick Observatory ; 
Dr. Paul Merritt of Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory and president of the Astron- 
imical Society of the Pacific, and many 
others equally competent to judge. 

That Mr. Barns has the soul of a 
poet, Overland Monthly discovers in his 
manner of treating the various phases of 
star-gazing. If Mr. Barns has used a 
quotation from any source, it is always 
one that tells of the glories of the Heav- 
ens in poetic fashion. From the songs 
of Solomon down to present-day students 
there is much that is delightful in their 
conceptions of the mysteries and know- 
able facts of the stars and their courses. 
The giants and the pigmies, the dark 
and the variable ones—those nearby and 
those far away are introduced in concise 
words, which makes the technical know]l- 
edge imparted most interesting reading. 
The author knows how to be entertain- 
ing as well as scientific: His training 
makes him a competent observer with 
the right idea of real values. 

With the format of the volume, no 
handcraft printer will find fault. The 
selection of the type, the use of colored 
star charts, the paper, printing and bind- 
ing combine to make a harmonious effect 
which will be welcomed to the book- 
shelves where other masterpieces of print- 
craft are housed. The page composition 
required a thorough knowledge of type 
fonts. Iwo faces are used, and all of 
the numerals, upper and lower case de- 


vices, line work with leads, and both 
sizes of capital letters are much in evi- 
dence. None but an experienced and 
capable printer could have set the type, 
and the page values are all that the most 
critical could desire. 

Mr. Barns tells his readers how to 
build reflecting and refracting telescopes 
and accessories, and by using Galileo’s 
refracting telescope, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s reflecting telescope for frontispiece 
illustrations, does much to encourage 
the amateur astronomer to make his own 
instruments. Some of the greatest dis- 
coveries of the past have been accom- 
plished by the use of very simple 


mediums. 
 —Frona EuNIcE WAIT CoLBuRN. 


THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT — By.. 

William Bennett Munro. The Macmillan 

Co., $1.75. 

N HIS book, ‘‘The Invisible Govern- 

ment,’ Professor Munro shows clear- 
ly that all governments of the past were 
controlled to a great extent by forces 
that the average individual knows little 
about. The same thing he holds to be 
true of governments today. While the 
reader may not agree entirely with the 
author in his eight lectures on ‘The In- 
visible Government,” delivered at Cor- 
nell University and Pomona College, 
these lectures forming the basis of his 
work, he will certainly be interested. 
The phrasing of the book is such that 
it can be well understood not only by 
students but by the general reader. The 
author frequently indulges in biting sar- 
casm such as is not often found in works 
of an economic nature. 

Doctor Munro points out that “there 
is one resemblance between the voice of 
the people and the voice of God. The 
ways of both are inscrutable. Both have 
the old testament tone of reproof and 
reprimand.” The author goes on to 
show that according to his belief, people 
are not the real rulers in a democracy. 
He claims that all lean toward conser- 
vatism and gradually favor monarchy. 
The book states that political moods and 
tempers are probably molded and con- 
trolled by laws that have escaped our 
attention. The author says further: “To 
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guarantee continuity of a government 
there must be traditions.” By this he 
means we must continue with old tradi- 
tions. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the author denies his own previous state- 
ment when he says, ““We live in the 
present and not in the past.” 

In a number of instances Munro 
points out the mistakes made by the 
people and the reasons for their making 


them, and suggests remedies. 
—Carz W. Gross. 


THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA—By Kenneth 
Saunders. The Macmillan Co. 245 pages. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed for the Japan Times 
by Edna Linsley Gressitt. 

A BRILLIANT contemporary writer 

in America frequently seals a book- 
review with the dictum, “‘Everybody 
ought to read this book.” One cannot be 
so comprehensive nor so didactic about 
this new book by Dr. Saunders! One can 
hardly say more than that it is of abso- 
lutely vital interest to every Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Christian! Or, classifying 
differently, declare that no one can afford 
to pass it by who is an earnest thinker 
about history, civilization, philosophy, 


literature, aesthetics, or religion! The 


happy owners of the first copies may pre- 
pare to stand much borrowing. They 
should protect themselves by organizing 
groups for reading and discussion of the 


The climate of California produces a 
luxuriant growth of literature as well as 
of fruits and flowers. What a library 
the books written in Berkeley alone 
would make! Here is a new book com- 
ing out of Berkeley, but not made alto- 
gether there; nothing less, perhaps, than 
Dr. Saunders’ years of study in English 
universities, his acquisition of the Pali 
language and ten years’ life in Asia, not 
to mention his birthland, South Africa, 
and his adopted “land of the free,” could 
have made possible a book of the breadth 
and tolerance, the scholarliness and taste, 
that this evinces. 

We are occupied with the multitude 
of immediate and mediocre books and 
take little time fot a far look either geo- 
graphically or historically. This book 
lays alongside for our easy comprehen- 


(Continued on Page 299) 
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New Literary Movement on Pacific Coast 


(Continued from Page 285) 


not save very many. It was a modern 
literary miracle that the Overland 
Monthly has existed going on a century. 
The Lariat cycle of five years helped 
found a movement based on emotional 
devotion to an ideal that seemed impos- 
sible of attainment in an age of the world 
given over to sordid materialism. It was 
followed with the Seattle Parliament of 
Letters, and is now to be followed by 
the Portland convention of the League 
of Western Writers, and reveals how 
definitely and basically it has adhered 
to the altruistic emotional impulse. 


The Lariat was started in January, 
1923, with the intention of publishing 
the same five years as a monthly with 
the desire and ambition to produce a 
periodical devoted to higher standards 
of literature and expression. During the 
five years of the Lariat’s existence it has 
given pleasure and inspiration to thou- 
sands of writers of poetry and prose, and 
to lovers of clean literature. It is almost 
needless to say that the Lariat was pub- 
lished as a hobby and a labor of love 
and that financial profit was never con- 
sidered in the program of its existence. 


It has only been an atom in the world 
of business and finance but the character 
that was built into it, that will back an 
ideal without a thought of financial re- 
turn, and that will help others in their 
aspirations along whatever line, is the 
element that helps build stability into 
any nation. At the end of the five-year 
period, the Lariat was turned over to 
new editors as was planned, in order 
that I might take up and carry on lit- 
erary work on new lines. A country 
printer myself almost continuously for 
over fifty years, I handed it over with 
a good subscription list to Richter & 
Bellemin, Amity, Oregon. Unknown to 
them, the writer of this comment did not 
wish the Lariat to pass to new hands 
without a few printed words as to the 
ideals which were responsible for it being 
founded. These can best be expressed 
by quoting a few brief paragraphs jotted 
down in a notebook some years ago with 
no thought of publication. It shows at 
least a desire to be doing, to be of service, 
as follows: 


“I doubt the value of static good- 
ness. It is like a wagon standing un- 
used in the elements, or stowed away 
in a shed. The vehicle is decaying, it 
is carrying no load, it lacks the crown- 
ing essential of usefulness. It might 
wear out in activity, or be wrecked 
by a runaway, but it would be used. 


“TI am standing for a life of action, 
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instead of inaction. The painted 
wooden Indian standing still in front 
of a tobacco shop is good and moral 
and of some use. The real Indian 
was often bad and violated the code, 
but he was alive, picturesque and kept 
things moving. 

“I am very conscious of an impres- 
sive presence that impells me to take 
an interest in others. It impells me to 
seek my own development and to go 
out unselfishly towards all humanity. 
This presence includes every human 
being and every living thing that 
comes before my senses.” 


THE LARIAT 


In 1923 there appeared the Lariat, a 
monthly magazine dedicated to encourag- 
ing the newer and younger western writ- 
ers. It soon became known that most 
such writers did not profess themselves 
to be poets or to receive pay, but aspired 
more to be students of poetry. Colleges 
and universities had no chairs of poetry 
and while advertising hundreds of 
courses of study, a scholarship or pro- 
fessorship of poetry was a thing prac- 
tically unknown in education. 

The name lariat, in itself beautiful 
(abridgement of Ja reata, the braided 
rawhide rope used to catch and lead 
bovine or equine livestock), was at once 
made the subject of a cartoon in the Los 
Angeles Times, showing the editor riding 
wild horses and shooting up the peace- 
ful sagebrush as a “six-gun man.” The 
name was soon appropriated, with my 
consent, by a cowboy story magazine 
with a correspondence bureau of matri- 
mony attached. As the first implement 
of Western commerce and civilization, 
the lariat made possible handling herds 
of cattle and bands of horses from Mex- 
ico to Canada and east as far as the 
Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi 
valley. The cowboy magazine did not 
utilize the sub-title of the Lariat—“A 
Monthly Roundup of Western Discus- 
sion and Criticism Devoted to Higher 
Standards of Literature on Broad Cul- 
tural Lines of Expression.” 

The first number of Volume One of 
the Lariat signalized itself by an edi- 
torial appreciation of James Gibbons 
Hunnsker, then just reaching the end 
of his stormy career as a literary and 
musical critic on the New York press. 
The beginning of the Lariat honored the 
twin arts of music and letters, which 
when united produce the highest type of 
literature in the musical novel, like 
George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda.” The 
proof reading on No. 1, Vol. 1, showed 
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immediately that a literary publication 
required about five hundred per cent bet- 
ter proofreaders than ordinary newspaper 
copy. Looking over the newborn child 
I conclude it is as good as it could have 
been made and was a creditable begin- 
ning for a new era in Western verse and 
prose literature. 

No. 1, Vol. 1 did not disgust or dis- 
appoint me. It looks better now than 
I had hoped to see after five years. There 
was an estimate of Vachel Lindsay, 


containing this on “The Troubadour 


Poet”: “His big message is that poetry 
is a charming exaltation in which per- 
sonality for a time disappears.” ‘There 
was no change to speak of in the make-up 
of the Lariat for sixty months. It soli- 
cited neither subscribers, contributions 


nor advertising, put on no academic airs | 


or collegiate posing. Common, everyday 
public school English was good enough. 
It need not be degenerate. And it did 
not harp upon God or religion, and did 
not howl about morality. 


The first year of the Lariat (1923) 
saw the expiring gasps of psycho-analysis, 
and super-degeneracy as manifested in 
Joyce’s importation, Ulysses, printed in 


Paris, sold from London and kept under 


American book-store counters. The 
Lariat combatted the idea that Amer- 
icans needed the flamboyant to save their 
souls. Beyond a general fight on unclean 
fiction, “American,” or otherwise, the 
Lariat did not develop spasmodic abnor- 
mality. 

In the third number of the first year 
the Lariat grew to its metier of criticism 
Understandable poetry, the homely brand 
of verses, verses that had music and 
beauty, good enough to print but that 
not many publishers would buy—one of 
exquisite beauty generally got on the 
back cover page. First year Lariat drifted 
into Casanova, Modernity of Greek 
Poets, What Is Literature? and other 
trifling features arousing interest in the 
Western cultural atmosphere. Star ar- 


ticles of the first year were Joaquin Mil- | 


ler’s migrations, dedicating the Oregon 
Poets’ Corner, Wordsworth and His 
Annette, Will James, Revival of Ro- 
mance, False Psychology, Emerson 
Hough, Joseph L. Meek, World-Shock- 
ing Mumbo-Jumbo, Radicalism in Lit- 
erature, Feminism’s Greatest Foe, Cul- 
tural Value in Literature, Sam L. Simp- 
son, The Fang in the Forest. 


Hundreds of writers, including poets, 
long and short story writers, writers of 
drama and miscellaneous works have 
joined the League of Western Writers. 
All are welcome as charter members. 
The dues per annum are merely one 
dollar, payable in advance. A preliminary 

(Continued on Page 304) 
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Books and Writers 
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sion three of the world’s religious master- 
pieces, foundation stones in three great 
civilizations, three books written “in the 
springtide of the spirit,” and occupied 
with the great human concern—the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world. They 
are the GITA, a book which every great 


teacher in India in twelve centuries com- 


ments on; the LOTUS, written in India 


and transplanted to Japan in the seventh 
century, immeasurably affecting the 


thought of the nation; and the gospel of 
JOHN. 

Dr. Saunders’ original translations 
from these masterpieces are most beauti- 
ful and most illuminatingly used. He 
shows the relationships of the philoso- 
phies and ethics, the difficult emergence 
of ethical monotheism, the assurance of 
not only Imminent Reality but Trans- 
cendent Personality. There is a breath 
in the book of Himalayas and the vale 
of Kashmir, and above all, of the Incar- 


nate Light and Life and Love. 


EpNnaA LINSLEY GRESSITT. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY—By 
Thornton Wilder. Albert and Charles 
Boni, Price $2.50. 

O TO! Now we have a philosophy 
of life. Who has not longed for 
one? Religions have unravelled the mys- 
teries of fateful life and have offered 
consolations for its griefs—Nirvanas, 

Elysian Fields, rewards of lasting bliss 

after brief sorrows. And philosophy has 

held out sops of varying degrees of po- 
tency to drug the pains of body and soul. 

In THE BrincE, Brother Junipero de- 
votes six zealous years to finding out 

“Why?” in order to “Justify the ways 

of God to men.” “Either we live by 

accident and die by accident,” thinks he, 

“or we live by plan and die by plan.” 
Oh, Brother Juniper had complete 

faith in the latter, but he wanted to be 

able to prove it to unhappy, doubting 
souls. His great opportunity came when 
the bridge fell—a primitive bridge of 
grass ropes, but one that had been trod- 
den for many years by countless feet. 

Brother Juniper standing below, one 

summer day, looking up at it, heard a 

snapping and, before his eyes, saw the 

travelers hurled to the bottom of the 
gorge it spanned. Now, indeed, he can 
do his great work. He will study the life 
of each of the five and show that this 
was the very minute when each should 
have died—no blind chance but an act 


of God. 


Toward the end of the book, one 


woman, old, tragic, who sees a light on 
the dark places of her life, says: 


“Tet me live now. Let me begin again.” 

A captain, old, tragic, says to Esteban, 
young, tragic: 

“We do what we can. We push on, 
Esteban, as best we can. It is not for 
long, you know. Time keeps going by. 
You'll be surprised how time passes.” 

While “far away and long ago,” as to 
a very unfamiliar but convincing setting, 
the genius of the author removes the 
miles and the years, and makes, per- 
chance, his philosophy mine and yours, 
here and now. 

And Brother Juniper? That’s in the 
story, too, along with the tragedies and 
romances of the five who fell into the 
gorge — his eyes. 

M. Ipa WILLIAMS. 


THE New WEstT 


667I.HE romantic west is passing. In 

a few years its charms will be 
gone,” is what we constantly hear from 
those who do not look far enough into 
the future. In fact, the romance of the 
west is just beginning. Its real struggle 


_lies just ahead. Since a struggle is always 


romantic, we can truthfully say its real 
romance is about to be witnessed. 

It is true that the day of the “broncho 
busters” is past. It is true that pioneers 


will no more come across the plains in’ 


“‘prairie schooners.” It is true that no 
more sturdy settlers will be required to 
fight unprepared, the blizzards, the des- 
erts, the unbridged rivers, and the other 
elemental obstacles of nature encountered 
on the way to a “promised land.” There 
are now no wild beasts to fight with 
crude weapons; but there will be greater 
problems to meet and battles to fight. 
These will include the fight for im- 
proved social conditions and a bettered 
humanity. This fight has already begun 
through our schools, our libraries and 
other public and private agencies. 
“Why,” you may ask, “does the West 
assume the responsibility for this fight?” 
The answer is that the West realizes 
that through her years of development, 
she has been profiting by the experiences 
of the old to the new world. She real- 
izes that no other new country ever had 
such opportunity to learn of the great 
accomplishments in the past. One has 
but to look to Egypt, to Rome, to 
Greece, to the countries of Europe, Asia, 
and South America, and to our own 
Atlantic states to note this. Nowhere 
outside of the West have institutions of 
learning, universities, and libraries 
sprung up as rapidly. Opportunity, yes, 


and because of the opportunity that came » 
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to the West she wants to show her ap- 
preciation, and this she can do because of 
her unequaled climate, and other favor- 
able conditions that are an aid to man 
in his work. 

This doctrine for the betterment of 
humanity will affect science, literature, 
commerce and art. “The West will be 
compelled to oppose those who place in- 
dividualism above humanity ; and to edu- 
cate those who do not understand the 
meaning of world friendship. This strug- 
gle will be not only for better living 
conditions, but for a better understand- 
ing of the friendship of all peoples and 
nations. 

The West will, of course, look to the 
nations across the sea, as well as to the 
less distant neighbors for contacts in 
commerce; but while she will watch the 
other countries, her eyes will not be open 
for greed, but for greeting. While the 
West will look for trade, she will also 
look for ways in which improvements 
may be brought about for herself and 
the rest of the world. The West will 
look not to conquer, but to affiliate and 
co-operate with others. 

With these ideals before her who can 
say there is no romance in the West; 
and since she is willing to fight for. hu- 
manity, who will say she cannot win. 
While the fight will be hard the contest 
will be carried on in a new way. The 
real romance of the West is just be- 


ginning. 
Cari W. Gross. 


Don’t fail to read... 


THE HOUSE OF 
SUN-GOES-_DOWN 
A New Novel by 
BERNARD DE VOTO 


“One of the strongest novels it has been 


my pleasure to read for some time.” 
—Station KLX. 


Get It Now at the Nearest Bookstore 
$2.50—Macmillan 


DAY AND NIGHT 
BANKING 
From nine in the morning 
until nine at night we 
waa stand ready to serve you 
Var with a full and complete 

anking service. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Open Until Midnight 


BROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 
O’Farrell at Market 
San Francisco, California 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 
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Vacation 
trips 


Now at low fares 


This Pacific play-land is yours— 
just a few hours away. By train 
you can reach its world-famous re- 
sorts quickly, saving vacation days. 

Go now, at low cost. For ex- 
ample, 16 day limit roundtrip from 
San Francisco to: 


Los Angeles . . . $22.75 
Yosemite . . 
Lake Tahoe . 13.25 
Santa Barbara 17.75 
Portland 36.00 
Seattle . 46.75 


Vancouver, =... 36.25 

North, south, or east, Southern 
Pacific’s vast network of lines in- 
timately explore the Pacific Coast. 
Stopover anywhere. 

Your vacation starts when you 
board the train. Relaxed, carefree, 
you're on your way to play. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S$. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 


239 Post Street ‘ 
«San Francisco-~__ 
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Phoebe Ann 


(Continued from Page 294) 


to the lips. So she crushed her felt over 
one eye and made for the door. “Goodby, 
kiddo. I gotta date to do some river- 
banking. After that we'll design.” 

Some time after Billy, with goods 
laid out in the floor, boldly snipped and 
basted. “I won’t finish the seams. All I 
ever do is to get the effect,” she told 
the bewildered Phoebe Ann, who in 
starched and flounced white petticoats 
and clean white corset cover, stood pa- 
tiently as a dressmaker’s dummy, wait- 
ing to be fitted. Billy, glancing at her 
neck line and gleaming white shoulders, 
cut the dress lower. ‘“Golly,’’ she mur- 
mured with her mouth full of pins. ‘I 
can make you into some swell old-fash- 
ioned dame.” 

After an hour of sewing the goods di- 
rectly on Phoebe Ann her interest waned. 
“That’s enough. It will hold together 
if they don’t pull you around too rough. 

Phoebe Ann carefully lifted up her 
arms to remove the dress over her head. 
“T’ll finish it myself, Billy. Thanks aw- 
fully. ‘—ICo Phoebe Ann the really impor- 
tant part of a dress was finishing the 
seams. 

Thus it happened that an extraordi- 
nary pretty girl, looking somewhat like 
an old-time village belle, gazed starry- 


eyed into the hazy boarding house mir- 


ror. The dress was long and billowed 
amply about her; a small flowered chintz 
trimmed with blue ribbons. Billy had 


piled Phoebe Ann’s fair hair in a high 


curly mass, and topped it with a big 
comb. She had faintly brushed her 
cheeks with rouge and powder until they 
looked peach-like. 

“It is lovely.”” But there was a faint 
note of hesitation in her voice. She was 
viewing the long billowing folds that 
came down to her ankles and just let 


the big knuckled patent leather slippers 


show. “But is it to be a costume ball?” ~ 

“No, Babe. But you tell ’em it’s a pe- 
riod dress. Quite the latest, you know.” 

Phoebe Ann was reassured. Billy did 
know styles. 

“Here he comes for us. Ready? And 
remember not to use your glasses,” warned 
Billy. 

Suddenly Phoebe Ann stood still. ‘I’ve 
forgotten my notes. And I know I won’t 
remember a thing to say.”’ Nevertheless 
she fitted an appealing nervous smile on 
her lips using it in lieu of words. And 
the gallant Mr. Satterle held her hand 
a long time in greeting. 

“Always wanted to know you,ma’am,”’ 
he said. 

“She’s my artistic triumph,” cooed 


‘Billy. ““Try and be nice to her. It’s her 


debut.” 

But she was also Mr. Satterle’s evi- 
dent justification of his good taste in 
teachers. Quarrel with him for putting 
her on the teaching force would Lefty? 
Let him. His eyes followed her éven as 
he danced with Billy. ‘‘She’s the pret- 
tiest thing in the room. And she looks 
so appealing and innocent.” 

“Looks are dress deep,” Billy retorted 
flippantly. She had not expected her to 
take like this. She was good-natured 
only when she was not crossed in love. 
Then she believed with the proverb mak- 


_ers that all things were fair. She watched 


him make swift way to Phoebe Ann— 
and stay there. | 

Right then she dropped her attitude 
of bland patronage toward the designing 
wren, and flew up war flags. “It ain’t as 
if I can’t take care of my own rights. 
I’m perfectly capable,” she told every- 


body in general. Her eyes, even while 


dancing, kept turning to the oblivious 
Mr. Satterle and Phoebe Ann, with a 
vindictive malice in their sea green 
depths. 

- About ten some Ladies’ Aid members, 
returning from choir practice, strolled in 
and ramparted the side lines. ‘They 
nosed the atmosphere for evil and found 
it. “I do believe one of the teachers is 
intoxicated,” stated one. ‘I have never 
seen her cheeks so pink or heard her 
laugh or act up so.” She indicated the 
erstwhile wren with her hymnal. 

‘ Not that she was loud even then. 
Merely bubbling over with happiness. so 
that her laugh scintillated, her eyes spark- 
led and she discarded her jerky prim 
nervousness for a slight yielding to 
rhythm. Interpreted as abandoned flings 
feet that sometimes interrupted and did 
not catch nuances of the dance. The 
Methodist Parsonage had held no danc- 
ing school nor lessons in rhythm... “If we 
could only listen a while we’d be sure.” 
Miss Prim elbowed nearer, but not quite 
near enough. 

Yes, Phoebe Ann was rippling with 
light patter. What matter if she had 
forgotten her notes. With recovered 
peise she was recalling most of them. 
And because she felt so joyous and bliss- 
ful she was now concentrating on Note 
3 in order to show her innate serious 
mindedness even when washed by billows 
of frivolity. She was confiding deep views 
on things. “ Tell me not in mournful 
numbers, life is but an empty dream?’ I 
think it so true, don’t you? And Long- 
fellow is one of our greatest poets. He 
believes in the ideal like my father. My 

(Continued on Page 302) 
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Preface to a Book 


(Continued from Page 283) 


I know of a fellow who goes around 
telling people he hasn’t thought since 
1907. He says he thought a terrible: lot 
until 1907, often staying awake all night, 
tossing about in his bed, thinking hard. 
But by the time 1907 had come around, 
upon finding that in spite of all his 
thinking the world had not changed in 
the least for the better, this man figured 
it was no use, and so right then and 
there he quit thinking for good, and now 
he weighs a good 250 pounds while until 
1907 he weighed only about 122.) 

The best place to say anything about 
a preface is right in a preface. George 
Bernard Shaw knows what a preface is 
for. I think Mr. Shaw believes that in 
case his plays are not liked at least his 


prefaces will be. That is a fine attitude | 


to take and should be followed, I be- 


lieve, by more writers. Mr. Shaw wants 


everybody to be satisfied so he has his 
play for one portion of the people and 


The First Legal Marriage Ceremony 


_ In Clallam County, Washington 


UNGENESS, Washington, once the 
county seat of its county, is of in- 
terest. It was visited by Captain Gray 
in his famous trip nearly 140 years ago, 
and the old hull of one of his boats may 
be seen out on the Williams’ ranch, three 
miles from town, where he had anchored 
in what was for many years afterwards 
called Gray’s march, a safe harbor for 
the anchorage of all boats at the time 
Gray visited the region, but: now a fine 
farm. The first settlement at the place 
was made in 1852 by one John W. Dor- 
nell, a file-maker by trade, who had come 
around the Horn from Maine in that 
year. He built the first grist-mill in 
Clallam county, a mill run by wind 
power. For many years he was justice 
of the peace of the place, and had the 
honor of marrying the first couple ever 
legally married in the county, finishing 
the ceremony with the words: ‘What 
God and I have put together let no man 
tear asunder.” ALBERT B. REAGAN, 
Queets, Jefferson County, Washington. 


_ Propaganda in the Schoolroom 
HOSE who see the dangers that lie 
in the development of powerful in- 

dustrial monopolies make a strong point 

of the fact that while great combinations 
of wealth and power may be of value 
from an economic standpoint, they are 

a social menace because there is always 

the temptation to abuse their power. 

An outstanding illustration of this has 


his preface for another, and in that way 
no one is left unentertained. 
Another idea has just occurred to me. 
I do not see that it would do any harm 
to place a short preface before each chap- 
ter of a book as well as before the book. 
I think I will put a little preface before 
each chapter of my book so that the 
reader can be well prepared for what 
is to follow and why. It has been an 


‘old custom to place classical verse before 


each chapter of most books but no one 
has yet thought of putting a preface 
there. That is my own idea. The other 
writers are afraid, I suppose, that if.a 
preface or explanation were to be placéd 
before each chapter it might render the 
entire theme incomprehensible, but I am 
afraid that unless I did so that would 
certainly be the case. 

This being so I can see that my book 
will be more a preface than a book and 
that is as it should’ be for I prefer pre- 
faces to books any day. ~ 


recently been unearthed in New York 
State where it has been shown through 


testimony given to the Federal Trade 


Commission in Washington that the 
great waterpower and public utility cor- 
porations have been using the school- 
rooms of the state for the spread of their 
propaganda. Some $227,000, it has been 
shown, has been spent in the last six 
years in the distribution of text books 
which have been colored to favor the ob- 
jects sought by these powerful financial 
interests. 


The questions involved in waterpower 
and utility control are debatable. But 
this is not the point. The crime lies in 
the fact that these great corporations 
have been willing to brush aside all sense 
of fair play and decency and crowd their 
way into that most sacred of institutions 
—the public school.—Thrift Magazine. 
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“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur 1n highest praise of 
the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment. 


All States that have adopted a 
- large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses it as authority. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best 


— 
—— 
— 
— 
— 


| 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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SUCCESS 
Through 
Investment 


Systemati¢ saving and sys- 
tematic investment bring 
success and financial inde- 
pendence. S. W. Straus & 

Co. can help you toward 

this goal of your ambitions. 
Write for our booklet, “In- 
vesting for Safety,’’ which 
will show you how best to 
put your money to work for 
you profitably. There will 
be no charge or obligation. 
Simply ask for 


Booklet H-1830 


S.W.STRAUS&CoO. 


Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


‘STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


200 Sheets $ 
100 Envelopes 
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Phoebe Ann 


(Continued from Page 300) 


father’is a minister, you know.” The gal- 
lant Mr. Satterle, leaning over her, and 
looking into her wide, rather near-sighted 
blue eyes, listened as if he were hear- 
ing angel chimes. 


Baffled in her attempts to eavesdrop, 
Miss Prim returned and shook a con- 
firming head. “I fear the worse.” 


A sad chorus warbled their disappro- 
bation. Wondered where she procured 
the joy-making forbidden spirits. Sus- 
pected strongly the Smith rooming house 
because the folks were new and didn’t 
mix. Were inclined to think that Phoebe 
Ann was in cahoots with them, for 
wasn’t she also new and staying there? 
Now all they wanted was a little out- 
side confirmation. They called upon Billy 
who was dancing with Mr. Kuter. 


She cheerfully, albeit somewhat mock- 
ingly, contributed her iota of evidence. 
“Looks like something’s gone to. her 
head, doesn’t it. No, she ain’t natural.” 
But Billy had no idea how this ebrious 
condition had come about. 


Lefty focused on the little teacher 
and added his judicial pronouncement. 
He was inclined to think, also, that Mr. 


_ Satterle was to be suspected of being fud- 


dled. He was plotting cunningly the re- 
moval of both schoolmistress and school 
beard member in one fell swoop. To get 
even with the obnoxious young Mr. Sat- 
terle who had taken on a superior tone. 
But the suspicion against Mr. Satterle 
was vetoed. Wasn’t he a prominent citi- 
zen and member of the school board? 


Then after some sly nods the choir 
members trotted away to spread the 
news. Spread it! They broadcast it to 
all but the guilty inebriated. Thus at 
Aid the next Friday Mrs. Prosy took 
Billy aside and gently warned her against 
her associate for she had heard that she 
was quite fast, her innocent looks to 
the contrary. It seemed that they had 
always been suspicious of Phoebe Ann 


because she had tried to be so nice. And — 


the minister’s wife whispered a porten- 
tious warning to Billy to remove herself 
from a suspected den of iniquity. The 
Aid had found an issue, and was quite 


happy. 


Thus Billy was not much surprised at 
a raid on the Smith rooming house by 
officers and Aid members. But Phoebe 
Ann was quite taken back when they 
searched her room. Especially when they 
found one case of liquor in a walled 
ante-room back of the new built-in ward- 
robe. A trapdoor and ladder led below 


into another unused room. And in the 
cellar they discovered a still. 


“I rather thought this was an odd 
room, and that the wardrobe took up too 
much space,”’ mused Billy, the interested 
bystander. “Used teachers for a blind, 
eh? And especially urged P. A. to take 
this room.” 


Phoebe Ann tearfully explained and 
explained that she knew nothing about 
it. She considered her life ruined; her 
reputation, gone. A dreary prospect of 
unending applications and school board 
members who would ask, “And why did 
you leave your last place?” confronted 
her. To add to her grief the Aid mem- 
bers now faced her with her outrageous 
conduct at the dance. So even her little 
romance with the youngest board mem- 


ber was forever shattered. She would . 


never be able to hold up her head again. 


Suspected of drinking! What would he 


think of her? 


“T—I s-suppose I had better hand in 
my resignation and go right home.” 
Phoebe Ann furtively wiped away the 
tears that persisted in trickling down her 
nose. 


“Well, maybe it would be best,” 
agreed Mrs. Prosy. ‘‘Even if we can 
prove nothing on you, yet a teacher 
should be above suspicion.” She said it 
with the unction of one who thinks he 
has advanced an original remark. 


Therefore there was a special meeting 
of the school board. And although the 
gallant Mr. Satterle talked vigorously 
and well against injustices, the board 
as a whole agreed with Mrs. Prosy. Es- 
pecially after Mr. Kuter’s able address 
on preserving the morals of our young 
from contamination. So they accepted 
her resignation. And Mr. Satterle’s also. 


Billy cheerfully saw Phoebe Ann on 
her train. It switched to a siding to take 
on water for the engine. Billy teetered 


on her toes and effervesced to the grey 


wren seated by the open window. “‘Never 
mind, Phoebe Ann. It will all come out 
in the wash. And I rather wanted Jack 


all to myself.”” She was visioning a long © 


series of peaceful uncompetitive days 


with Jack. 


Then her mouth fell open and stayed 
that way. For there was Jack now fling- 
ing himself into the car. Through the 
open window she watched him stride to 
a seat opposite Phoebe Ann. She saw 
him kiss her, and then heard him say, 
“Well, thank the Lord! I got back with 


the license in time, Phoebe Ann.” 
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Supper Time in Sonora 


(Continued from Page 295) 


A small wind strays across the town, 
unhurried. The man from the lumber 
camp feels it as it steals through the 
window of his Saturday-night lodging, 
steals in from the summit, that cameo of 
snow sharp carved against the sky. 
“Back to the mountains tomorrow,” 
he mutters, and the breeze steals out 
again, unrushed. It is the way of sum- 
mer winds in the Sierras—to tramp the 
bough-paved streets of the forest with a 
cool shrug for the lake and a tweak of the 
brush on the hills. Hoboe of the elements 
is the wind. ‘The rock stays where the 
glacier piled it, water rotates between 
the sea and sky and streams, but who 
can follow even a wee slip of a breeze? 
Who can tell where goes the wind that 
today flutters in a garden like any frail 
butterfly? It may die in a valley; it may 
sweep a ship on the rocks. The hawk, 
dipping like oars the balanced tips of 
his wings, may know where the sky-tides 


stray, but the man from the lumber 
camp knows only that the coolest wind 
comes from the summit. And wets his 
cheek with the chill of night as it waves 
in from the street. And Sonora sleeps. 


Not a door is banged by any hand, but 
is fixed softly, carefully, noiselessly shut 
with the fingers; down drops the moon; 
the light of the stars above ferments into 
a pearly glow across the sky; from the 
little red church to the green fountain 
by the hospital, Washington street is as 
quiet as a thought, as silent as a candle 
on an altar. The spirits of Joaquin 
Murietta and all his band have galloped 
through and laid the town in the still- 
ness of the past; Black Bart may be 
holding up booted and spurred ghost 
passengers of a ghost stage, somewhere 


_ between here and Jimtown. 


“Hush!” say the winds in the pine 
trees, and to the oak trees—‘“‘peace, peace 
and sleep!” 


New Big Trees Tourist Route 


NE of the most magnificent stands 

of redwood trees in the West was 
added to the tourist attractions of the 
Pacific Coast on July 15, with the open- 
ing of Southern Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company’s bus service between 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon, and Eureka, Cal- 
ifornia, according to F. S. McGinnis, 
passenger traffic manager for Southern 
Pacific. 

The bus trip is closely co-ordinated 
with Southern Pacific and Northwest- 
ern Pacific train service, and may be in- 
cluded in the itinerary of travelers be- 
tween Portland and San_ Francisco. 
Travelers from Portland may travel via 
Southern Pacific train to Grants Pass, 
from which point they will be carried 
by motor coach through the heart of 
the Redwood Empire to Eureka, where 
they will board a Northwestern Pacific 
train for the south. 

This will give travelers opportunity 
to see the beautiful redwood country. 
It provides a new and beautiful route 
between California and the Northwest. 


My days among the dead are passed; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The. mighty minds of old; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 
—SouTHEY. Occas. Pieces, 18. 


A Word for the Low-Brow 


tell us that only 


5 persons out of every 100 really 
think. The others emote. In order to get 
anything across to 95 out of 100 of us, 
you must sock us in the jaw, lam us over 
the head, jab us in the ribs, pull our hair 
or tickle our noses with a feather. 

These may seem like cruel words but 
no one will feel hurt over them because 
all of us belong to the group of 5. The 
group of 95 who.can’t think are all the 
other fellows. In our opinion the correct 
wey to divide the 100 would be as fol- 
Ows: 


Number who think they think.......... 1 
Number who think nobody else 
thinks 99 


Grand total of those who are wrong..100 


There is much false glamour about the 
grandeur of pure intellectualism. We 
doubt if many of the wonders of the pres- 
ent day would have come about if it had 
not been for people who have felt more 
than they have thought. All members 
of the group of 5 will now please stand 
up and snort at this observation. 


Let us continue to have plenty of feel- 
ing, laughter and thrills, tears and in- 
dignation, suspense and rewarded brav- 
ery. Without these, life would be as dull 
as an adding machine.—Harry Daniel in 
Thrift Magazine. 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 
700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath $3 to $4 


245 rooms with $5 to $8 
For two persons, $3 up 


by 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 
The Franco-Italian Dining 
Room 
Dancing Every Evening Except 
Sunday. 
The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 


HOTEL 


Los Angeles 


A Written 


given with this 
Double action 
Swing out cylinder. Blue 
or EL PLATED. A 
reliable, accurate, powerful gun at a bar- 
gain price. 

SEND - Pay on arrival 38 
NO MONEY our SPECIAL Special 
price $14.75, plus express 


charges. Satisfaction 32-20 Winches- | 
GUARANTEED or ter or 32 cal. 
MONEY BACK. Six Shot 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS COMPANY 
120 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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ORTHCOMING issues of 
}F the Overland Monthly will 


carry many interesting con- 


tributions from writers of note. 
! These will include a story entitled 
| “Laughing Eyes,” by Laura Mor- 
| rison, well known to Overland 
| readers. T. R. Ving, under cap- 
! tion, “Bigger and Better States, 
| suggests a reorganization of state 


boundaries and the merging of 
states into larger units. We are 
also pleased to announce as contrib- 
utors such well-known names as 
Torrey Conner, Ben Field, Mona 
London, Manly P. Hall and a 
number of other men and women 
prominent in the world of letters. 


Some Comments on Our 60th cAnniversary Issue 


I was delighted with the July issue and wish to say that 
this is the finest issue, in my estimation, that any magazine 
ever issued on the Pacific Coast. For thirty-five years I have 
been following the fortunes and seeing the various issues of 
the “Overland Monthly Magazine” and never in its history 
was there issued such a fine number as the July issue of the 
year 1928, in commemoration of its Sixtieth Anniversary. 

—HARRY T. FEE. 

You are certainly to be congratulated on the July Anni- 
versary number of the Overland Monthly. Splendid material 
and so much of it, every page of interest especially to an 
eastern westerner. 

—BEATRICE B. BEEBE. 

I want you to know how greatly I have enjoyed the spe- 
cial Anniversary Number of the Overland Monthly. It is a 
remarkably fine instance of magazine-making and the diversi- 
fied contents are all of high interest. 

Special congratulations upon the cover in colors and upon 
the many illustrations. The Overland Monthly merits the 
appreciation, not only of Californians, but of people through- 


FORMER GUESTS 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


aid: 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up—Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


| 5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 


Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
5 Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 


Vest Pocket 


“Cushing”’’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Books Art Public 
of Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 


Merit Vest Pocket 
pp. cio. . 1-60 


to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. . or on ap- 
proval. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 
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out the country generally who are interested in the best 

literary traditions and development of the West. 
—VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY. 

The Overland Monthly is more than a conventional mag- 

azine. It is an institution, the outgrowth of a period when 

keen wits, valorous acting, alluring romance, and startling 

achievements marked the beginning of a new Commonwealth 


at the edge of the Sunset Sea. 


This number of the Overland Monthly is deserving of 


space in a library. 


—W. G. SCOTT. 


Crater Lake 

| (See Page 284) 
RATER LAKE was discovered in 
1853 by a party of Californians and 
Oregonians while searching for that lure 
of lures—gold. That gives it a Califor- 
nia touch, though the lake is in Oregon. 
It is unlike other lakes in that its surface 
is above the surrounding country, the 
water being retained by a vertical wall 
much in the manner of a teacup. As its 
name indicates, it is a lake which finds 
its home in the crater of a volcano. It 
is one of the deepest in the world and 
has neither inlet nor outlet. Its sheer 
beauty baffles description even by the ar- 

ticulate.—San Francisco Examiner. 


Ghoosing Your Investments 
(Continued from Page 293) 
ready money needed to finance world 
affairs generally. Much of the money 


which financed industry and utilities in 
the United States then came from such 
sources. It is to the American investor, 
however, that the world now looks for 
its financing and, to the degree in which 
world peace and the stability of foreign 
governments and institutions are main- | 
tained, American investors may find in 
this class of securities a desirable and 
profitable employment for their savings. 


New Literary Movement on Coast 
(Continued from Page 298) 


constitution was drawn for the League 
of Western Writers by Justice Bealls of 
the Supreme Court of Washington and 
was adopted at the Seattle Parliament 
of Letters as a basis for a temporary or- 
ganization and by-laws. This constitu- 
tion will, after amendment, be adopted 
at the Portland convention as the per- 


manent organization. 
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200 Trinity Auditorium 


_ Price Increase of Twenty-five Dollars per Copy 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC OUTLINE OF MASONIC, HERMETIC, QABBALISTIC AND 


ROSICRUCIAN SYMBOLICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Man ty P. 
Effective September 15th, 1928 


M9] VER 1200 volumes of this monumental work were sold, and the 
41429] majority paid for, before the printing was completed. 


axa With the task of delivery to various parts of the world nearly 

'* | completed, our general marketing will start on September 15th, 

1928. The price will then be advanced from the subscription 

figure of $75.00, which is slightly above actual cost, to $100.00 per copy. 

At the latter price, the book will be selling at less than 50 per cent of its 
estimated commercial valuation. 


Twelve hundred people did not pay their money in advance for a 
book without a known value. They realized that in essence it represents 
the thoughts, in the deeper issues of life, of the great minds of the ages. 
The complete satisfaction on the part of the subscribers is attested by the 
fact that out of 1000 books already delivered, we have received only 
three requests for refund, and each of these due entirely to unexpected 
financial reverses, and not to any disappointment in the work itself. On 
the other hand, we have received numerous letters of praise and state- 
ments that the finished work has surpassed all expectations. 


This ta toe am ordinary book. In the words of Mr. George Barron, 
Curator of the de Young Museum, San Francisco, “It is a living human 
document pulsating with the mental and spiritual vibrations of a pro- 


found thinker. It takes all knowledge for its province and reduces whole - 


libraries to the compass of a single tome.” 


_ At any price, the work is an investment in a larger life, a broader 
theatre of action, and in an almost unimaginable expansion of conscien- 
tiousness—a treasure which is illimitable and cannot be lost or stolen. 


Through Mr. Hall’s monthly articles in this magazine we feel an 
acquaintanceship with Overland readers and wish to extend to them this 
final opportunity to secure a copy before the advance in price. 


Inquiries received prior to September 15th will be protected by reservation while correspondence is being exchanged. 


Descriptive folder will be sent upon request by 


THE HALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 


—on— 


